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“Perfectly (,ood — 


But Good For Nothing” 


r WAS AUGUST, AND VACATION. We pur- 
I chased supplies in town, traveling the same 
road time after time. Each trip we noticed the 
small stone church nestled quietly among the 
trees by the side of the road. The bulletin 
board in front was badly in need of repairs. 
The letters and words which made up the 
weekly slogan were rusty, but the meaning 
was clear. I remember what it said even to 
this day, “Perfectly Good—But Good For 
Nothing.” The words and their meaning sank 
deep into the hinterland of my soul. Upon 
them I mused and brooded. How tragically 
true of too many people . . . too many 
Christians. 

I know many church members, their name 
is legion. Concerning many of these, one 
might well say, “They don’t come any better.” 
As is their custom, they are aiways in church. 
Their character is unmistakably above- 
board. Indeed all are endowed with certain 
talents. They represent the good and lovely 
and the pure, but tragically their epitaph— 
Perfectly Good—But Good For Nothing.” 


I KNOW CHURCH OFFICERS, elders, trustees, 
and deacons, who represent all we believe an 
officer should represent. They never miss a 
meeting. Their prayers are short. Their ad- 
vice on matters spiritual and secular is cher- 
ished. They are men and women of endow- 
ment. Their soul is free from worldly tarnish. 
Respected and loved by each and all, but 
tragically their epitaph—Perfectly Good 
But Good For Nothing.” 

loo, we ministers are not altogether free 


from the same blight. “Rise Up, O Men of 
God”’—we ought to go about doing good, go 
about doing the will of him whose cause we 
serve, go about seeking first the Kingdom of 
God. “Commit Thy Way Unto the Lord, 
Trust Also in Him.” Faith, yes we have 
abundant faith. But are we tragically *Per- 
fectly Good—-But Good For Nothing”? 

Once Jesus said, as Matthew records it, 
“Cast ve the unprofitable servant into outer 
darkness.” As youth, middle age, and ma- 
turity press upon us, it is well to remember 
that once and no more is man given to 
travel the highway of life. 


Wir Christ all things are possible. He has 
given us the power to surmount our seem- 
ing littleness. He has given us the power for 
the courage of adventure, to cease shrinking 
from risk. As Jesus went about doing good, 
so ought we to do the same. Dwight L. 
Moody is nearer the truth than most of us 
realize—‘Give your life to God. He can do 
more with it than you can.” And George 
Small writes in verse: 

“T read 

In a book 

That a man 

Called Christ 

Went about doing good. 

It is very disconcerting 

To me 

That I am so easily 

Satisfied 

With just 

Going about.” 


CLirrorp G. PoLLock 
First Presbyterian Church 
Vorrisville, Pennsylvania 
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Is It Wrong To Seek Peace? 

« Robert Worth Frank’s article, “The 
Scramble for Serenity” (P. L., Dec. 10) 
seems to me an extremely unfortunate one. 
I should have thought the Church would 
welcome the current rash of “peace books” 
with enthusiasm. The success of these 
books testifies not only to modern man’s 
need for inner stability in an unstable 
world, but his realization that he has this 
need. 

I have known many people who, long 
before Joshua Liebman wrote a book, un- 
blushingly “used” their religion for just 
this very purpose. Is this morally un- 
sound? Is it intellectually naive? Finally, 
although this may be a bit specious, what 
is wrong with seeking peace and pursuing 
it? —Rosert Payson HILL 

New York, N. Y. 


« My! what a pleasure it was to come 
across “The Scramble for Serenity.” ... 
Mr. Frank well expresses some of the rea- 
sons for the tremendous popular accept- 
ance of these “peace of mind or soul” 
pamphlets in the pervasion of the public 
mind with fears and insecurities, with the 
dimly sensed realization that material 
prosperity of itself does not ensure hap- 
piness, and that the Christian religion is 
not a centrally directive faith in the lives 
of the majority of Americans. 

Can we not divert this wild “Scramble 
for Serenity,” by the development of a 
scientific Christianity (which is not chris- 
tian science!)? Both laymen and clergy 
are scrambling towards psychology be- 
cause it offers facts, but its refusal to 
recognize the divinity of man leads to 
eventual disillusionment. Nevertheless, la- 
boriously discovered facts, not speculation 
and theology, are terribly wanted. 

There must be men able to undertake 
a sympathetic and scientific investigation 
of our religious life, and supply factual 
answers to urgent queries. Let liberal 
Protestantism lead in this exploration of 
the Kingdom of God, limited now to the 
Soul of Man, by the encouragement of 
scientifically controlled programs of search 
in its teaching institutions. 

—Joun B. DeHorr, M.D. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Letter from a Friend 
«In the last war I was a prisoner-of- 
War, captured by Americans in Germany. 
One day I found a crumpled, dirty mag- 
azine lying on the ground in the airfield 
where I was working. Having had nothing 
to read for several months, I read it from 
cover to cover. Especially I was pleased 
with an article, “We Teach Our Children 
to Pray,” by O. K. Armstrong. I tore it 
out, kept and brought home that article 
4% a souvenir from captivity. 


Fearuary 4, 1950 


How happy it made me to meet my 
favorite author in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
(October 15). On reading his article, 
“David Livingstone,” I felt as if it were 
a letter from a friend. —Mrktos Boros 

Nagyida, Czechoslovakia 


Helping Job Hunters 

« The response from all parts of the 
U.S.A. and Europe to the article in Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE, June 25th issue, on “The 
Church Helps Job Hunters,” indicates the 
imperative need and importance for a 
counseling and employment agency under 
the direction of our presbyteries in co- 
operation with the Employment Division 
of the YMCA, or it might well be the 
Federation of Protestant Churches operat- 
ing in cooperation with the YMCA. This 
also could be sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on Social Education and Action of the 
presbytery. 

The financial support of the service could 
come from the individual churches. The 
director, representing the Church, should 
be a man of deep religious convictions 
and business experience. I shall be glad 
to forward further advice as to how the 
Committee on SEA of New York Pres- 
bytery started this Service in 1937, to 
those who are interested in starting a 
similar service. —ALBERT S. FLANAGAN 


Director, Presbyterian Employment Service, 
New York, N.Y. 


Elderly People Neglected? 

« ... There does not seem to be any 
great effort put forth for the benefit of 
the elderly people. In most all churches 
there is a concentration of effort for the 
youth. . . . Too many people assume that 
after a certain age—let us say sixty-five— 
the oldster should be laid on the shelf. 
Yet some of the most brilliant judges on 
the bench are well along in their seven- 
ties, some even in their eighties. Physi- 
cally they may be handicapped but ap- 
parently not mentally. What about an 
Old People’s Christian Association, where 
elderly people could contact fellowmen 
and be their age? .. . —OLDSTER 


Japan Christian University 
« Would you please send the address of 
someone connected with the Fund Drive 
of the Japan Christian University which 
we read about in the October 1 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. We want to con- 
tribute. —Betty Rose CLarkK 
San Sebastian, Puerto Rico 


Contributions should be sent to the 
Japan International Christian University 
Foundation, 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10, 
N. Y. For more information about the 
new university for Japan, see PRESBYTE- 
RIAN Lire, February 18. —THE EDITORS 





CARILLONIC 


Schulmerich — 


e OFFERS Carillon instruments 
of from one to sixty-one notes 
suited to every church's needs. 


e OFFERS every type of automatic 
device for playing ‘“Carillonic 
Bells” with swinging and tolling 
effects of one or more notes. 


e OFFERS a fully modern roll- 
player that reproduces hand- 
played selections punched on 
durable plastic. 


e OFFERS an unqualified two- 
year guarantee on any complete 
installation. 


These are a few important 
reasons why more than 1,000 
churches of all denominations 
throughout the world have 
installed Schulmerich instru- 
ments—and why you should 
consult us when you consider bells. 
Write to 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS. INC. 
122 CARILLON HILL, SELLERSVILLE PA. 
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A Christian Inscription 


Ov THE SHORE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
near Crown Point, New York, there 
is a lighthouse which was built to com- 
memorate the 300th anniversary of the 
discovery of the lake by Samuel Cham- 
plain. On July 4, 1609, he became the 
first white man to see this large body of 
water which lies between New York State 
and Vermont. On the base of the light- 
house is a tablet with this inscription: 

Samuel Champlain 

Intrepid Navigator 

Scholarly Explorer 

Christian Pioneer 

Those words taken together describe an 
ideal of life to which any of us should 
aspire. Think first of the nouns used. He 
was a navigator, that is, one who can steer 
a right course, who knows where he wants 
to go and can get there safely and surely. 
The letter of James in the New Testa- 
ment observes that although a ship may 
be a large thing it is “guided by a very 
small rudder wherever the will of the 
pilot directs” (James 3:4 RSV). 

Champlain was an explorer, that is, one 
who goes where people have never gone 
before, who ventures into the unknown. 
He was like Abraham who went out “not 
knowing whither he went” (Hebrews 11: 
8). An explorer is one who pushes back 
the frontiers, whether those frontiers be 
geographical, mental, or spiritual. 

He was also a pioneer, one who tries 
what has never been tried before, who 
does what has never been done before. In 
this day of rapid and fundamental social 
change there is a great need for people 
who are willing to pioneer until correct 
solutions are found. The Moffatt transla- 
tion of the Bible gives the phrase describ- 
ing Jesus as “the prince of life’ in these 
words, “You killed the pioneer of life” 
(Acts 3:15). A pioneer is always in the 
forefront and vanguard of human experi- 
ence. 


Ber LOOK, TOO, at the adjectives used 
in the tablet to describe Champlain. He 
was intrepid, that is, fearless. He exem- 
plified the word of God to Joshua, “Be 
not afraid, neither be thou dismayed” 
(Joshua 1:9), or the word of the psalm- 
ist, “Therefore will we not fear” (Psalm 
46:2). In a world beset with fears of all 
kinds we need mere men who are intrepid. 

He was scholarly. A scholar is one who 
knows what he is doing. He carefully 


considers a matter from all angles and 
weighs all the evidence before he starts 
out. As the man in Jesus’s story who 
wanted to build a tower, and the king who 
was going to war, a scholar sits down 
first, takes counsel, and counts the cost. 


Bur BEST OF ALL, Champlain was de- 
scribed as being a Christian. We des- 
perately need more people who are un- 
ashamedly Christian, who are willing to 
stand up and be counted as such. As you 
may know, the word Christian is used 
only three times in the Bible, and on one 
of those occasions as a term of derision. 
But over the years the word has taken on 
a precious meaning, and to describe a per- 
son as a real Christian is the best thing 
you can say. It is not enough to know 
that our church membership is growing, 
that the New Life Movement is swelling 
our numbers, and that more than 50 per 
cent of the population of our land belongs 
to some church. It will only be enough 
when more and more of us are really 
Christians in our beliefs, in our actions, 
and in our loyalty to the living body of 
Jesus Christ, which we know as the 
Church. There could be no finer memorial 
to any man’s life than to say, “He was a 
Christian.” 

Prayer—O God, may the lives of the 
good and the great remind us that we 
can make our lives count for Thee if we 
will but give ourselves in full allegiance 
to Thy son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day—The pilot directs, James 3:1-5 

Second Day—-Get thee out of thy country, Gen- 
esis 12:1-5 

Third Day—Not knowing whither he went, He- 
brews 11:8-10 

Fourth Day—The pioneer of life, Acts 3:12-18 

Fifth Day—Be not afraid, Joshua 1:1-9 

Sixth Day—Therefore will we not fear, Psalm 
46 

Seventh Day—Be strong, fear not, Isaiah 35:1-4 

Eighth Day—Counting the cost, Luke 14:25-33 

Ninth Day—No two masters, Matthew 6:24-34 

Tenth Day—We will serve the Lord, Joshua 24: 
14-15 

Eleventh Day—Almost persuaded, Acts 28:28- 
32 

Twelfth Day—First called Christians, Acts 11: 
22-26 

Thirteenth Day—Suffer as a Christian, I Peter 
4:16-19 

Fourteenth Day—Follow me, Matthew 8:18-22 

—LAwrENCE MacCoii Horton 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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February is marked by two ob- 
servances which simultaneously honor 
Abraham Lincoln and the principles 
for which he stood. Race Relations 


Sunday is observed on _ Lincoln’s 
Birthday, February 12, and Brother- 
hood Week February 19 to 26. 

It was Lincoln who said, when 
a deputation of colored people 
came to discuss colonization 
with him: 

“It is difficult to make a man 
miserable while he feels he is 
worthy of himself and claims 
kindred to the great God who 
made him.” 


Nebraska-born Casper Black- 
burn, who wrote “Goldfish Bowls” 
(page 22), now lives in Plainfield, New 





Jersey. The author of numerous arti- 
cles and short sketches, he is an Ann- 
apolis graduate turned writer. Through 
his editorial reports, “Working for 
Peace,” he is already familiar to 
many readers of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


There’s a bit of a story behind the 
trip to Flint, Michigan, made by 
Henry McCorkle, associate editor 
in charge of news, for the article on 
page 5. 

Long planning to present an arti- 
cle on tithing, and aware that many 
fine sermons have been written on the 
subject, we were looking for a dem- 
onstration—an actual family, pref- 
erably not in a high income bracket, 
who contribute 1o per cent of their 
income to the Lord. Then a letter 
came from the Reverend Lewis Mes- 
Kimen of the Westminster Church in 
Flint, telling us about the “Terrifics” 
as they are called by their neighbors. 

Doubtless there are many 
other such families in the Pres- 
byterian fellowship who tithe, 
hut because the Richard Trevi- 
thicks give so cheerfully of time 
and talent as well as money, we 
have called them “The Non- 
Typical ‘Terrifies.’ ” 


Pesruary 4, 1950 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


The forthright and powerful 
autobiographical account of a 
former Communist who is now 
a Presbyterian elder begins in 
the next issue. Sometimes grim, 
always honest, this true story— 
to be told here for the first time 
—traces a man’s __ struggle 
through Communism, self-dis- 
trust, and alcoholism to the ac- 
ceptance of belief in Jesus Christ 
as his only means of salvation. 

This frank report has been 
written especially for Presby- 
terian Life by Novelist William 
Lindsay Gresham, author of the 
bestselling Nightmare Alley, Lim- 
bo Tower, and other short sto- 
ries and articles. It will appear 
as a series of three articles in 
the issues of February 18, March 
4, and March 18. 











Part I—Keep Out 


By PAUL NEWTON POLING* 


| AM OFTEN ADVISED that there are certain things 
that are distinctly not “Christian business,” issues 
in which the Church should not interfere. There is 
strong feeling about it. The sign, “Keep Out,” raised 
in the face of the Christian, also carries the warning 
that trespassers will be punished by reduction of salary 
or loss of job. Worst of all, some hold the church 
will suffer great reduction in financial support. For- 
tunately, those who react from fear of man or try to 
extend the reign of mortal masters are a small, a very 
small group. 

A recent church conference on “Faith and Foreign 
Policy” was interrupted by one earnest Christian who 
objected that discussion of certain issues jeopardized 
the essential unity of believers that controversial ques- 
tions were “too hot for the Church to consider.” The 
leader of this conference immediately asked the group 
then and there to prepare an agenda of items on which 
no great division could arise among them. The agenda 
was not a long one—it did include sending flowers to 
the sick and cards to the shut-in. There was no debate 
on these projects. Well, we do have a message of com- 
fort. But, as another has said, “We are bringing it to 
the wrong people.” In some measure we are to afflict 
the comfortable if we are to win comfort for the 
afflicted. “Woe to them that are at ease... !” 


The meeting then returned to an intense, ex- 
haustive study of the Atlantic Pact and some other 
most disputed issues of war and peace. There was 
conflict—creative conflict—for the relevant facts of the 
issue were examined under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, in the light of the witness of the Church, and 
the testimony of the Word of God. 

It looks to me as if the things that “don’t mix with 
religion”—such as business and politics—make up 
most of life. There are, of course, some odds-and-ends 
about which we can busy ourselves. Jesus called them 
miat, anise, and cummin. But most of us had in mind 
the “weightier matters” when we accepted Christ and 
determined to make him, not Lord of the inconse- 
quential, not Lord of the periphery—but Lord of life. 
And life includes action on race relations, housing, 
foreign affairs, and displaced persons. The Presby- 
terian General Assembly, 1949, called for just the 
action Senator McCarran is now opposing. To quote 
the General Assembly minutes: “The present dis- 
criminatory and unmanageable DP law has disap- 
pointed the victims of the war and defeated the desire 
of Christian America to provide homes for the home- 
less. . . . We recommend the passage of such amend- 


ments to the present law as will correct these failures. 
We urge every congregation to provide a home for at 
least one of these homeless families.” Have you made 
up your mind and written your senator? 


With Christ, Lord of life, one must be concerned 
also with the economic order, aid to education, the 
“cold war,” the increasing preparations for the “hot 
war,” with bomb plans that may cast children into the 
“fiery furnace’—not three children, but myriads of 
them, with their parents, into hundreds of furnaces— 
atomic furnaces that any future war will make of the 
cities of men. 


The destiny of the human family is in the 
hands of this country. Responsibility for decisively 
influencing the course of life lies with the Christian 
community in the United States. National policies 
now being formed and bills enacted in Washington 
daily move to fulfill or mock the prayer that millions 
make every Lord’s day, “Thy will be done on earth.” 
But Christians anxious to act responsibly are con- 
fronted with the difficulty of securing adequate infor- 
mation on complex problems. Certain leaders, newscast- 
ers, and commentators are training us for dictatorship 
by attempting, through appeals to prejudice and fear, 
to stampede us into accepting conclusions (theirs!) 
without considering the facts. Only the insistence of 
the people upon their right to the facts will assure the 
respect of their leaders for the facts. We are getting 
into a very bad habit of “following the leader,” of 
acting without knowledge. Increasingly we are having 
government “by the consent of the governed”; but we 
the “governed” have no knowledge of what we are 
consenting to. Essential to Christian action is knowl- 
edge of the facts, gained by effort plus an openness of 
mind until all the facts are in plus “fasting and 
prayer.” This kind of knowledge does not come in 
some miraculous and easy manner by direct revelation. 
Christians must “seek and ask” if they are to learn 
the truth and apply it to life. 

The Division of Social Education and Action of the 
Board of Christian Education has trustworthy study 
materials and guides including important statements of 
strategy and fact by the Boards of Foreign and Na- 
tional Missions on critical issues of domestic and 
foreign policy. These materials, with studies by gov- 
ernment and non-government agencies, indispensable 
to informed Christian action, are available for use by 
Sunday evening adult or youth forums, study groups, 
and conferences. 

Let’s get in earnest about mixing religion with poli- 
tics, with business, with all of life, until the whole is 
leavened. 


*Secretary of the Division of Social Education and Action of the Board of Christian Education. This is 


the first of three contributions by Paul Poling dealing with Christian responsibility and current problems. 
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The Non-[ypical 
~ TERRIFICS" 





Five of the Trevithicks relax after chores Saturday morning. Edythe and Bruce study 
spelling, Ava Jean practices on family typewriter, and mother Ava reads to Ruth. 


Ke RICA’S CHURCHES could stop worry- 
‘Ring if half of their members did half 
is much as the “Terrifics” of Flint, Michi- 
gan. No more Every Member Canvasses, 
building campaigns, special offerings, or 
any of the countless other more subtle 
means of drawing money from Christian- 
motivated but financially reluctant church- 
goers. And no more plaintive cries about 
our unworked laymen” and “our un- 
teached children.” The Trevithick family 
of Flint has an answer. 

The Terrifics (that’s what many of 
their friends call the Trevithicks) are a 
high-spirited, low-income family who have 
Managed for seventeen years to give 10 


Fesruary 4, 1950 


By HENRY McCORKLE 


per cent of their income to church and 
charity. It hasn’t been easy going—one 
of their closest friends says, “How do they 
do it? Only they and God know.”—but 
as the mother of the household says, 
“We've never been without food or cloth- 
ing or a roof over our heads. We wouldn’t 
want to live any other way.” 

There are seven in all in the Trevith- 
ick (pronounced Tree-vith-ick) family 
—blond, wiry Richard, thirty-nine, the 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAN LEVI 


The Trevithick Family of Flint Puts First Things First — And Likes Doing It 


father: trim, fine-featured, thirty-eight- 
year-old Ava, the mother; Dick, junior, 
the high school student, sixteen; Ava 
Jean, the family bobby-soxer, fourteen; 
rough and ready Bruce, ten; petite, dark- 
haired Edythe, seven; and button-eyed 
Ruthie, four, the family flirt. Home for 
the Trevithicks is a small seven-room 
gray frame house, conveniently located 
just a block and a half from Zimmerman 
Junior High School and three blocks from 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. 

The lives of the seven Trevithicks have 
been firmly bound to city, school, and 
church ever since 1942, when Mr. Tre- 
vithick became a trash collector for the 
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Weekends are busy for Richard. Saturday mornings he finishes city job. Sundays he ushers, attends session meetings at church. 


THE NON-TYPICAL “TERRIFICS”’ 


City of Flint. Four years ago the family 
moved to its present home at 2529 Brown 
Street, and the family started going to 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. Both 
Richard and Ava were Methodists, but 
there was no Methodist church nearby. 
In the fall of 1947 they joined the small 
congregation of the red brick church on 
Corunna Road. 

Before Richard got his job with the 
city, things looked dark for the young 
couple who had married and started to 
raise children in the middle of a depres- 
sion. Richard was too old for the Army 
at that time, and Ava had just had her 
fourth child. In spite of the war produc- 
tion boom that had started to hit the 
General Motors plants in Flint, Richard 
was unemployed—his previous experience 
as a baker and plumber’s assistant didn’t 
seem to fit the needs of the precision- 
minded, plant personnel managers. He 
sold the family car—a °33 Chevrolet—and 
the family moved in with Richard's 
mother. 

This could have been the time to for- 
get about years of tithing. But Richard 
didn’t. He put to per cent of his first 
city pay into the “Lord’s Box,” a metal 
pill container which the family had used 
for its tithe since 1935. 

Today, the same Lord’s Box is still in 
use at the Trevithicks’, although Richard 
admits quietly that “we ought to get 
something a little larger.” The first de- 
duction from Richard’s pay envelope is 
still a full 10 per cent for the Lord’s Box 
—in fact, a little more, because he tithes 
his gross income, not his take-home pay. 
He figures that deductions for pension, 
union dues, and hospitalization benefit 
him and his family. 

Last year Richard made around $3,300. 
He and Ava gave $4 a week to the church: 
$3 for local expenses, and $1 for benevo- 
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lences. Out of the Lord’s Box came also 
the Youth Budget pledges of the five chil- 
dren, totaling $1.18 a week. These gifts, 
plus extras for special offerings and other 
church gifts (in 1948 the Trevithicks were 
the only family to give their pastor a 
cash present for Christmas), bringing the 
total church giving of the family to 
around $300. The rest goes to the Com- 
munity Chest and other charities. 

Some families are apt to be a bit stuffy 
and self-righteous about giving the church 
so much. Others might remember the 
giving, but forget the church. Not the 
Trevithicks. In the homey but reverent 
informality of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, the family has helped Pastor 
Lewis MesKimen and the rest of the con- 
gregation to set new highs in membership, 
attendance, and giving. 

Richard has been an elder in West- 
minster Church since 1948. In March of 
1948, when Lewis MesKimen came to the 
church, Richard became church school 
superintendent and helped introduce the 
new curriculum. He voted against it, be- 
cause he felt the church wasn’t ready, but 
was overruled and now thinks the curricu- 
lum “is far superior to anything I have 
ever seen.’ Four-year-old Ruth thinks so, 
too. She likes hearing the reading-book 
stories and looking at illustrations. 


Ushers every Sunday 

Richard has also helped the church in 
its membership gains (seventy-one in 
1948; around sixty in 1949: total member- 
ship, now 300). He is chairman of the 
church’s New Life committee and has 
traveled outside of Flint giving lectures 
on visitation procedures for laymen of 
other churches. He has also been a vice- 
president of the Men’s Bible class. He 
usually ushers every Sunday. He doesn’t 
get pompous about his church work. 


“After all,” he says, “I haven’t joined the 
women’s society yet.” 

His wife, Ava, is a member of the 
Missionary Guild, teaches in the daily 
vacation Bible school every summer, and 
has served as superintendent of the church 
school’s primary department. Last week 
she was ordained a deaconess. Her love 
for teaching and children started in her 
late teens when she was a Bible mission- 
ary for The Methodist Church in northern 
Michigan. Before she married Richard in 
June, 1932, she had taken a year at a 
state normal school and had taught in a 
rural school during 1931 and 1932. All of 
the Trevithick children attend church and 
church school regularly. 


“A real neighbor” 


In addition to keeping her home neat 
and exceptionally clean, feeding her fami- 
ly, canning vegetables and preserves, mak- 
ing most of their clothes, and crocheting, 
Ava takes care of other peoples’ kids in 
her “spare time.” Often she gets paid, 
but usually it is just a token for the 
amount of care and affection she gives the 
children. One of her neighbors com- 
mented, “Ava is the first person I think 
of in an emergency.” 

Mrs. Russell Barr, who lives nearby, 
was going out one evening but soiled her 
dress just before Ava came over to take 
care of the Barrs’ two small sons. Ava 
saw the spots and remarked, “I just put 
this dress on fresh. Why don’t you try it 
on. You can wear it if it fits.” It did, 
and Mrs. Barr wore it. Mrs. Barr said 
later, “She’s a real neighbor—imagine 
giving you the dress off her back.” 

Another woman of the many whom Ava 
helped was Mrs. Roland Robinson. The 
Robinson family, eight in number, recent- 
ly joined Westminster Church through the 
New Life movement. Ava helped Marie 
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Dick, Jr., hopes to run own business some day, Family, talking to Pastor MesKimen, fills up entire pew at Westminster Church. 





Robinson this past summer when Marie 
was pregnant, taking care of the kids and 
helping with the Robinsons’ canning. Ava 
has a baptism outfit ready for the newest 
Robinson arrival. 

It’s hard to figure out how the Tre- 
vithicks manage to get everything done, 
but it isn’t because they don’t start early 
enough. Every weekday morning the 
alarm sounds off at 5:30 A.M. Richard 
crawls out of bed, turns up the heat, 
struggles to the kitchen and puts on the 
coffee. Then he hops back into bed to 
snooze for a couple of minutes. Ava gets 
up before six and starts getting the first 
breakfasts ready. She calls the kitchen 
“the restaurant” in the mornings because 
there are about four shifts. Richard, who 
has to be at work at seven, is first. Then 
comes Dick, a junior at Flint’s Technical 
High School, who has to catch a bus to 
school. 

The Zimmerman School crew comes 
next—Ava Jean, Bruce, and Edythe. Then, 
if they haven’t eaten earlier, Ava and 
Ruth finish up. Ava starts on the house- 
work and perhaps has a little time for 
reading to Ruth or crocheting before going 
out to help with somebody else’s children. 


Working after school 


In the afternoon, Dick goes from school 
toa meat market where he works three or 
four hours on school days and about 
twelve hours on Saturday. He gets $12 a 
week. Ava Jean baby-sits in the evening. 
For three months she helped with the 
housework at the home of a Westminster 
Church family. 

Dad gets home around five, takes a 
bath, does any little odd jobs that may be 
needed, and settles down in the living 
toom with Ruthie in his lap to wait for 
the evening paper. 

Dinner is often 


served by candle- 
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light. There is plenty of milk, fruit, 
and vegetables for everybody, but not al- 
ways meat. Ava says, “A quart of milk 
is worth a pound of steak, and we always 
try to give the children all the milk they 
can drink.” Ava feels quite strongly 
about the milk because she lost most of 
her teeth in the fall. The family gets 
four quarts a day. One of the family’s 
favorite meat dishes is pasties, an English- 
German dish of beef, potatoes, onions, 
and carrots enclosed in pastry. Richard, 
whose family is of English extraction 
(Trevithick is an old Cornish name), 
could eat pasties every evening. Fruit is 
usually the desert, but occasionally the 
family has ice cream, pie, or cake. 

The only day when the whole family 
is together for meals is Sunday. On week- 
days, Dick gets home for dinner around 
7:30. 

After dinner, Edythe and Bruce usually 
retire to the kitchen to listen to the radio. 


They sit on two high stools and make 
loud comments on what they hear. Ruth 
sometimes sits on her Daddy’s lap and 
then moves to her own little chair, where 
she demurely crosses her chubby legs and 
looks at a picture book. 

Talk is lively. Bruce joined the Boy 
Scouts recently, and Edythe the Brownies; 
they are ready to talk about troop plans 
at any time. Ava Jean talks about clothes 
and seems to spend the regulation time 
phoning girl friends. Ava Jean and Dick 
kid about girls (Dick has movie dates 
occasionally), but the main topic for the 
whole family these past couple of months 
has been the new car. If all goes well, 
the Trevithicks will get a recent-model, 
second-hand car any month now. 

Richard will probably have to refinance 
the house to pay for the car, but that’s 
what he wants to do. He has an eighty- 
nine-year-old grandmother in northern 

(Continued on page 32 





Here is the basic budget pattern 
for the family in 1949, The Tre- 
vithicks keep no formal budget. 
Everybody seems to know how 
much money there is at any giv- 
en time. Family discussions are 
held before any special pur- 
chases, such as the contemplated 
new car. Any extra income usual- 
ly goes into clothing, transporta- 
tion, or special purchases. In 
1947, Mrs. Trevithick sold cos- 
metics to buy blankets and a coat 
for herself. In 1948, she sold 
lingerie to buy underwear and 
pajamas for the family. Dick, 
Jr., recently bought a B-B gun 
with part of his salary. 





How the Trevithicks Make Ends Meet 


DOONEO kscaces $3,370 
Expenditures: 
Gemeemees .ccecescces $984.00 
Mortgage and utilities... 612.00 
PE chin dinevennres 337.00 
ae ee 336.00 
EE wan ctanenescw 300.00 
Pension (5% salary).. 168.50 
Taxes and house ins... 87.00 
Hospitalization ....... 76.20 
PED ep ecneescen tus 50.00 
DNS bn. 060eea 45.00 
a 18.00 
Clothing, entertainment, 
transportation, other 
occasional expenses.. 354.30 
$3,370 




















Presbyterian Men: 
Big Plans for February 


An important month for Presbyterian 
laymen started this week. On February 
10, more than a thousand men are ex- 
pected to meet in Chicago for the second 
annual convention of the fast-growing Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men. Rep- 
resenting the Council’s g900-odd local chap- 
ters and synod and presbytery councils, 
these men will shape the Council’s plans 
for 1950. 

On February 26, all the men of the 
Church will celebrate Men’s Sunday with 
special services and programs. Highlight 
of Men’s Sunday in 1950 will be a nation- 
wide broadcast over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s Church of the Air by 
Lem T. Jones, member of St. Louis’s Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church and senior vice- 
president of the Council of Presbyterian 
Men. 

Theme of the three-day meeting 
starting February 10 in Chicago’s Palmer 
House will be “Presbyterian Men United 
for Christ and Freedom.” Delegates and 
alternates at the convention will number 
944, including 452 lay delegates from 
local churches, 452 alternates, and a min- 
isterial representative from each of the 
Church’s forty synods. This total will be 
swelled by Church leaders and officials 
including Moderator Clifford E. Barbour 
and Stated Clerk William Barrow Pugh, 
and scores of visitors from local churches 
in the Midwest. 

Main job of the convention will be to 
select specific goals for the Council in 
1950. The ’s50 goals will probably be based 
upon five suggested emphases to be pre- 
sented to the delegates by the Council’s 
program and action committee headed by 
layman Lester Slocum of Rochester, New 
York. 

The five suggestions are: 

1. Religion versus Totalitarianism—The 
significance of Protestantism as the final 
answer to totalitarianism. 

2. All Presbyterian Men in Our Nation 
United—The taking of such steps as are 
practicable toward union between all Pres- 
byterian men in the United States in a 
joint program. 

3. Missions, Christian Education, and 
Pensions—Recognition of the shameful in- 
adequacy of our giving to the causes of 
missions and Christian Education and also 
the inadequacy of pensions. 
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4. Attend Church—A definite local pro- 
gram for making more effective our wit- 
ness for Christ through regular church 
attendance developed by personal contact 
and organization. 

5. A Specific Project for Your Own 
Church—What is the most important job 
that your chapter can do this year for 
your own local church? Organize your 
manpower and do it. Get the unworked 
men to help do the undone jobs. 

The delegates will also work on a basic 
siatement of purpose, the first draft of 
which (see page g) will be turned over 
to them at the meeting. 





DP Assurance Total Rises 


Presbyterians drew closer to their 
goal of two thousand DP assurances 
last month. Continuing the December 
spurt in pledges, the total as of Janu- 
ary 23 was 1,410 











Most of the speakers at this year’s con- 
vention will be laymen. Included in the 
group will be Council President Charles J. 
Turck; Executive Secretary Paul Moser; 
two World War II combat generals, Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor winner Wil- 
liam H. Wilbur of Highland, Illinois, and 
Joseph B. Fraser of Hinesville, Georgia, 
anti-aircraft commander in New Guinea 
and Europe and at present head of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. men’s move- 
ment; Council vice-president Lem T. 
Jones; lawyer-educator H. Roe Bartle of 
Kansas City, Missouri, president of Mis- 
souri Valley College; Governor Alfred E. 
Driscoll of New Jersey, and businessman 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, president of the Armstrong Cork 
Company. 

Church spokesmen include Dr. Sherman 
Skinner, pastor of East Liberty Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Moderator Barbour; Dr. John T. Peters, 
new head of the Church’s United Promo- 
tion committee, and Dr. Pugh. Dr. Ar- 
thur L. Miller, pastor of Montview Pres- 
byterian Church, Denver, Colorado, will 
be devotional leader for the convention. 

Protestant unity in laymen’s work and 
elections for national officers will also be 
important items on the convention agenda. 
General Fraser will discuss Protestant lay 








work in his address, and, for the first 
time, the National Council has invited lay 
leaders of other churches to attend the 
convention. At least ten denominations 
will be represented. 

On Saturday evening, February 11, elec- 
tions will be held for Council president, 
senior vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
three area vice-presidents, six members of 
the executive committee, and eight min- 
isterial representatives on the executive 
committee. Nominations for these posts 
will be closed on February 9. 

Another feature of the convention will 
be lay preaching in the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago. The Council hopes to have a lay- 
man in the pulpit of each of the presby- 
tery’s 135 churches on Sunday, February 
12. Last month almost 1oo preaching as- 
signments had been accepted by conven- 
tion delegates. 


Protestants Answer 
Pope Pius’ Appeal 


Pope Pius XII’s Holy Year plea for all 
non-Roman Christians to return to “the 
one true church” brought many replies 
last month from Protestant leaders and 
churchmen throughout the world. 

In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania,., twenty- 
nine ministers of six denominations led by 
the Reverend Frederick C. Fowler of the 
Knoxville Presbyterian Church termed the 
Pope’s message “a definite appeal for Prot- 
estanis to enter the Roman Catholic 
Church.” They stated that “While Prot- 
estants love unity, they love truth and 
freedom more. . . . We continue to pray 
for the time when all Christians will lay 
aside pride and pomp and worldly display, 
and in humility and reverence bring their 
devotion to Him who alone is Savior and 
Lord.” 

Dr. Julius Mark, senior rabbi of the 
country’s largest Jewish congregation, said 
that the Pope’s call would not “be achieved 
by everyone joining the Roman Catholic 
or any other church.” President Truman's 
pastor, Dr. Edward H. Pruden of Wash- 
ington’s First Baptist Church, said he 
thought it was “inconceivable” that one 
form of totalitarianism would be defeated 
“by the mere adoption of another form, 
however exalted the ideals of the other 
may be. . . . The very fact that Com- 
munism in Italy has become such a tre- 
mendous force after hundreds of years of 
the presence of the headquarters of the 
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Roman Church makes us wonder if the 
Roman Church is really the answer to Com- 
munism which is frequently claimed. . . .” 

In Europe, a spokesman for the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury commented, “I as- 
sume this means that all churches must 
become Catholic. . . . If so, it’s an old 
story.” Citing previous rejections of such 
appeals, he said, “Our attitude is plain.” 

Dr. Marc Boegner, a president of the 
World Council of Churches and head of 
French Protestants, said that the Pope’s 
appeal “cannot be accepted by Protestants. 
If the sixteenth century reformers felt 
themselves obliged to break with the Ro- 
man Church or allow themselves to be 
excommunicated, it was because, above all, 
they wished to remain faithful to the 
requirements of the truth.” 


Canvass Reports for 1949 
Continue to be Favorable 


Reports on last fall’s new venture in 
fund-raising by the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. continue to be favorable. That was 
the news received last month from the 
Church’s United Promotion committee. 

As of January 16, 151 presbyteries rep- 
resenting more than 5,000 churches had 
sent in figures on the use of turnover 
charts and other Planned Education ma- 
terials in the 1949 Every Member Can- 
vass. Sixty per cent of the churches in 
these presbyteries had used the materials 
in all or in part. Twelve per cent of the 
churches did not hold canvasses, and 8 per 
cent indicated that they were going to 
hold spring drives. Twenty per cent did 
not reply. 

Although complete figures on pledge re- 
sults will not be known for a while, most 
of the churches who have sent in pledge 
totals reported gains after using the 
Planned Education method. And in at 
least one case a church’s benevolence 
budget was doubled. Scores of churches 
also reported that their total number of 
pledges had increased over 1948. 

Dr. Alva V. King, head of the Every 
Member Canvass, said last month that he 
believed the general results “would be 
more encouraging than ever before. We 
expect to have some figures in the near 
future that will interest the whole church.” 


Congress to Reopen 


Aid-to-Education Talks 


Next week the controversial issue of 
federal aid-to-education will again be un- 
der discussion in Congress. In January, 
the House committee on labor and public 
welfare voted to take up the Senate-ap- 
proved aid bill on February 6. A resolu- 
tion voted by the committee binds it to 
meet daily “until final determination of 
this matter is made.” Under the Senate 
bill, administration of federal school aid 
money would be left up to the states. 

During the last session of Congress, a 
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freedom. 





Our Presbyterian Heritage 


tow RICH HERITAGE as Americans comes from God. It is no accident that 
America is leader among the world’s democracies. America leads be- 
cause the colonists brought their Bibles with them and because they had 
a courage and a faith that made them willing to pay a heavy price for 


Presbyterians played a mighty part in the building of America, many 
giving their lives. Presbyterian men today believe that it is their duty and 
their privilege, under God, to safeguard our national heritage by seeing 
to it that the ultimate power in America lies not in self-seeking, not in the 
activities of “blocs,” not in the skill of political demagogues, but in a citi- 
zenry of God-fearing men and women, who deeply love America and be- 
lieve that in Christ is the only way to real freedom, true democracy, and 
world brotherhood. Presbyterian men believe that God has a great mission 
for America and that God expects them not only to help make America 
worthy of world leadership, but to have the same courage, the same faith, 
and the same willingness to sacrifice and die that those men and women 
had who built themselves in the foundations of America. 
presented to the second annual convention of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men in Chicago, February 10-12. 


Statement to be 











House aid-to-education bill introduced by 
Representative Graham Barden of North 
Carolina brought storms of protest from 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy because it 
did not allow any money for auxiliary 
services to private and parochial schools. 
Chief among the arguments was that be- 
tween Francis Cardinal Spellman of New 
York and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. Prot- 
estant leaders backed Congressman 
Barden’s stand that money given to church 
schools would be in violation of separa- 
tion of Church and State as expressed in 
the First Amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution. The Senate bill could allow money 
for private and parochial school use if 
state laws do not forbid it. 


Presbyterian Education 
Directors to Meet 


The weekend of February to will be a 
busy one for Presbyterians in Columbus, 
Ohio, as well as for Presbyterians in Chi- 
cago (see page 8). 

The occasion will be the first annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Directors of Religious Education in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. This group 
(present membership, 213) represents the 
growing body of professionally-trained lay 
workers in the Church. They will meet in 
Columbus before the annual sessions of 
the International Council of Christian 
Education to discuss the current status of 
church workers and ways in which to im- 
prove religious education practices. To- 
day more than one-tenth of the active 
Presbyterian churches have lay directors 
of religious education, although less than a 
third of these directors have had formal 
training. The association hopes to improve 
standards for directors and also to plan 
for recruiting more candidates. 


In charge of the meeting will be acting 
president Helen Cellar of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Features of the program will include a 
symposium on new curriculum materials 
and addresses by Dr. Ganse Little, presi- 
dent of the Church’s Board of Christian 
Education, and Dr. Ray Harmelink, as- 
sistant secretary of the Board. 


Church Welfare Agencies 
To Get Help This Year 


Presbyterian welfare agencies will get 
a helping hand this year. 

A new Division of Welfare Agencies has 
been set up by the Board of Pensions of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. to cor- 
relate the work of institutions affiliated 
with the Church. 

Prior to this time there has been no co- 
ordinated national help for the fifteen hos- 
pitals, nine orphanages, and thirty-three 
homes for the aged connected with the 
Church. 

John Park Lee, prominent Presbyterian 
layman and assistant to the president of 
St. Luke’s and Children’s Medical Center 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has been 
named director of the new division. His 
task will involve establishing and main- 
taining high standards of operation for 
these church-related institutions. 

Mr. Lee was chosen for the post “by 
unanimous vote of the Board of Pensions 
..., believing his training in hospital op- 
erations and his knowledge of the Church 
would enable him to provide the type of 
direction required.” 

A graduate of Princeton University, the 
new welfare director was formerly em- 
ployed in public relations and newspaper 
work, was associated with the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Banking at Harris- 
burg, and was Deputy Treasurer of Phila- 
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delphia. He also served as a Naval Intel- 
ligence officer during World War II. Mr. 
Lee’s church ties are with the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Germantown, 
where he is an elder. He is a director of 
the Philadelphia Council of Churches and 
a trustee of the Philadelphia Presbytery. 


Churches Plan Another 
“One Great Hour” Appeal 


Although the Presbyterian Church’s 
Restoration Fund drive (see page 11) is in 
operation only for the collection of 
pledges, Christians in Europe and Asia 
still desperately need assistance from the 
United States. 

This year there are still hundreds of 
thousands of Arab refugees, many of them 
Christian, starving in the Near East. While 
Europe’s churches have largely been re- 
built through efforts like the Restoration 
Fund, in many cases there aren’t enough 
pastors well enough equipped to direct and 
expand the Christian revival that is needed 
on the continent. Money for new sem- 
inaries, for up-to-date equipment, and for 
evangelism is needed in Portugal, Spain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany. The mil- 
lions of Protestant refugees outside the 
iron curtain need spiritual as well as phys- 
ical help, and the handful of these refu- 
gees who qualify as DPs need help before 
they reach their new homes. 

In Asia, the growing Protestant churches 
in Japan, Thailand, the Philippines, India, 
Pakistan, South Korea, and Indonesia need 
support. And in Communist China, the 
only sure hope is in keeping Chinese 
Christianity strong. 

Last year the Presbyterian Church, 
along with the nation’s major Protestant 











Refugee boy in Pakistan drinks milk 
supplied by funds from U. S. churches. 
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Mobile medical clinic in Philippines 
uses drugs bought by U. S. Protestants. 


and Orthodox bodies, asked its members 
to continue special overseas help. The 
Presbyterian Church inaugurated the Sac- 
rificial Meal Plan in which thousands of 
Presbyterian families ate one or more 
frugal dinners each week in order to save 
money for overseas church work. All of 
the churches combined their special offer- 
ings in March in the now-famous “One 
Great Hour” appeal, which raised more 
than $5,000,000 for Christians abroad. 

Of this total, Presbyterians gave 
almost $770,000 as of January 15 (the 
money is still coming in). Of this sum 
almost $250,000 has already been used in 
eleven European countries for food, cloth- 
ing, and monetary aid to pastors, seminary 
students, youth organizations, Protestant 
hospitals, and other worthy causes. Some 
$210,000 was allocated to seven countries 
in Asia through the regular relief channels 
of Church World Service. Refugees in- 
cluding DPs, the ten million homeless in 
Germany, and the Arabs were helped with 
food, clothing, and a special shipment of 
blankets at a cost of almost $125,000. 

For 1950, the “One Great Hour” 
churches hope to at least duplicate their 
help in 1949. Twenty-two denominations, 
including Presbyterian U.S.A., Presbyte- 
rian U.S., Methodist, Episcopal, Northern 
Baptist, Congregational-Christian, United 
Lutheran, Evangelical and Reformed, and 
Romanian Orthodox churches, are plan- 
ning to put on another great drive for help 
from February 12 through March 12. 
Called “One Great Hour of Sharing,” it 
will be climaxed by nation-wide broad- 
casts on major networks on Saturday, 
March 11, and by a combined offering on 
March 12. Dr. William Wysham, Presby- 
terian Foreign Board secretary who is 
chairman of this year’s Sacrificial Offering, 
has asked all Presbyterian families to take 
part in the Sacrificial Meal Plan for the 
period from February 12 to March 12. He 


added that all funds for overseas relief 
which come from Presbyterians will be 
allocated by the Presbyterian Church. 


No Unification Row 
In Chaplains’ Corps 


This winter’s serious fight over uni- 
fication of the nation’s armed forces has 
not touched all departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Last month Rear Admiral Stanton W. 
Salisbury, Navy chief of chaplains, re- 
ported that unification of chaplains’ work 
has been achieved without any secret let- 
ters, resignations, or Congressional investi- 
gations. 

Admiral Salisbury, a Presbyterian, said 
about cooperation between the services, 
“We are personally and officially working 
together. In all of our sessions there has 
never been a discordant note. We have 
not always agreed, but there has never 
been a minority report. 

“We are loyal in every way to the pri- 
mary work of the chaplain in the Armed 
Forces, although we serve in different uni- 
forms and under varying laws and regula- 
tions.” 


Presbyterian Church 
Organized in Maine 


For the first time in over a decade the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. A. has at least 
one organized congregation in each of the 
forty-eight states. 

This fact was accomplished recently 
with the establishment of the Presbyterian 
Church of Christ in Starks, Maine. A 
pastor with extensive rural training will 
be appointed by the church sometime 
later this year. 

The Reverend Walter D. Knight, Synod 
of New England field representative, hopes 
that the organization of this church in 
south central Maine “will lead to several 
other organized churches which will add to 
the strength of our life in New England.” 


Partial Answer 


The people of Mays Landing, New Jer- 
sey, who prayed for a solution to their 
unemployment problem (P. L., May 14, 
’49), have seen their prayers partially 
answered. 

A new cotton dress factory, to employ 
fifty persons, recently moved into one of 
the buildings which formerly housed the 
little town’s chief industry, a textile mill. 
When the mill was closed last March, 
more than three hundred men and women 
found themselves jobless. 

The whole nation was alerted to Mays 
Landing’s economic crisis last spring when 
William F. Emery, Jr., pastor of the 
Mays Landing Presbyterian Church, 
launched a prayer movement. On a set 
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day, townspeople went to their churches 
and asked for divine help in solving their 
problem. 

Now that the new dress factory has 
located there, employment trouble has 
lessened. But, as Mr. Emery says, “All of 
our problems are by no means solved. The 
vast bulk of the former mill stands idle; 
the new factory will occupy less than one- 
tenth of the available property; and only 
about fifty of three hundred unemployed 
can be absorbed. . . . 

“However, we have made a good start. 
We know that we haven’t been abandoned 
either by our fellow men or by God. We'll 
keep on working until the whole problem 
has been solved.” 


North Dakota Reaches 
Restoration Fund Goal 


Dr. Ward F. Bond had some good news 
to pass out to Presbyterian Church mem- 
bers in the State of North Dakota last 
month. The pastor of Fargo’s First Pres- 
byterian Church could report, as chairman 
of the North Dakota Synod’s Restoration 
Fund committee, that the synod had over- 
paid its quota of $113,362.66 for the 
great job of relief and reconstruction that 
the Church did after the war. 

North Dakota’s cash _ contribution 
($113,845.16 as of January 10) made it 
the second of the Church’s forty synods to 
pay up in full. The first was Kansas, 
which reached its goal a year ago. 

Last month, payments on the largest 


single relief drive ever made by an Amer- 
ican Protestant church totalled $23,645,- 
267. More than $1,600,000 in pledges 
still has to be sent in. 


Pastor Mac’s Car 


The people of the Presbyterian church 
in little Markville, Minnesota, really think 
a lot of their pastor, the Reverend Alex- 
ander E. McLean. The new car he now 
drives is concrete evidence of their affec- 
tion. 

For several years Markville citizens 
have been joking about Pastor Mac’s 
1933-model car, literally held together 
with wire. They realized he couldn't af- 
ford to buy a new one, especially since 
much of his meager salary went into pay- 
ing for church repairs, printing the weekly 
church paper, buying gasoline to drive to 
funerals at which he officiated without 
accepting a fee, and taking food to the 
ill and needy. 

These kindnesses and many others were 
running through the head of Mrs. Clint 
Coveau when she was hospitalized last 
spring. She thought of the tremendous 
sacrifices the pastor had made during his 
thirty-five years at the Markville church. 
And she thought of his old car. She also 
thought about how wonderful it would 
be for the congregation to buy Pastor 
Mac a new car. And Mrs. Coveau prom- 
ised herself that when she got out of the 
hospital, she would see that the McLeans 
had a new car. 














Winter tourists gather in crowds like the above to help make the William Jen- 
nings Bryan Bible Class of Miami, Florida, one of the largest Bible classes in the 
world. Attendance ranges from several hundred to more than five thousand. 
Founded in 1918 by Mr. Bryan, the class is non-sectarian. Present head is George 
C. Williams, elder in the First Presbyterian Church of Coral Gables and former 
president of Ithaca College, New York. Class meets outdoors in Bayfront Park. 
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From the many letters she wrote, Mrs. 
Coveau got a tremendous response. It was 
easy for her to project her enthusiasm 
throughout Markville and vicinity. For 
Pastor Mac was widely known, and peo- 
ple wanted to help buy him a new car. 
Many families recalled the flu epidemic of 
1918 when the Scottish pastor went afoot 
from home to home, building fires, doing 
chores, and taking care of little necessi- 
ties when whole families were bedfast. 
Many remembered how he used to walk 
the railroad tracks each Sunday morning 
to eight-mile-distant Cloverton to preach, 
and how two boys, who had just come to 
the United States from Greece, walked 
with him while he taught them English. 
They remembered, too, several years ago, 
when the presbytery wanted to send 
Pastor Mac to a more prosperous com- 
munity, that he refused to leave Mark- 
ville. 

By fall, the collection was coming 
along quite well. The townspeople had co- 
operated in sponsoring a chicken dinner, 
which was advertised as being “for a 
worthy cause.” Pastor Mac did not ques- 
tion the cause, and since Catholics, Lu- 
therans, and other citizens all worked to- 
gether, he was apparently not suspicious. 
The proceeds went into the automobile 
fund. 

The day which Markville had long 
awaited finally arrived, and Pastor Mac 
was given his new car, with a big red bow 
tied around it. 


Famous Psalter Has 
300th Anniversary 


An anniversary of interest to all Prot- 
estants was celebrated this week in the 
Fort George Presbyterian Church, New 
York city. 

The Scottish Psalter, one of the prin- 
cipal source books of Protestant hymnody, 
is 300 years old this year. The service on 
January 29 was the first American com- 
memoration of the anniversary. Many 
countries are expected to herald it 
throughout the year. The little book, 
source of many of the works of poet Rob- 
ert Burns, ranks with the King James 
Bible and the Book of Common Prayer 
as a Protestant classic. 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, president 
emeritus of Union Theological Seminary 
in New York and former pastor in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, spoke at Sunday’s serv- 
ice. Professor Cedric Thorpe Davie, of 
St. Andrews University, Scotland, com- 
posed instrumental variations on the sev- 
enteenth-century tune, Martyrs, especial- 
ly for the tercentenary service. 

The affair was not without the tradi- 
tional color and music of Scotland, for 
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@ Report on Presbyterian Men 


They Made Uncle Bill President 


Next week the recently organized laymen’s Council of 
the Presbyterian Church U. S. A. will hold its second an- 
nual national meeting in Chicago, Illinois. The following 
article, written by the California field representative of the 
Council, Mr. Archie Crouch, shows how a local chapter 
was organized. —THE EDITORS 
ie FLOOR WAS OPEN FOR Discussion. Did the men of 

the First Presbyterian Church, Burlingame, California, 
want to form a local chapter of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men? The answers weren't long in coming. 

“Tt appears to me,” said one, “that this National Council 
is the thing we need. It is a kind of personal confession 
when I say that we men of this church have not been 
carrying our share of the load—in activities, I mean.” 

One of the younger men who had helped serve the meal 
spoke up, “Fellows my age don’t have much say in the 
affairs of the church. We are too young to be on the ses- 
sion, and since we are not yet well established in business 
we are usually not among the trustees. But I think we 
would like an organization of men like this because it 
would give us a chance to express our ideas—and maybe 
do something, too.” 

“This looks as if it might be okay,” said another man, 
“if it doesn’t get too religious. You can drive a lot of 
good men away by being too religious. What I mean is 
this, it’s got to be a lot more than a line of bull and the 


Bible. If it’s going to be just a lot of pious talkfests I 
know a bunch of men here tonight will not come back 
again. We've got to have some fellowship and do some- 
thing.” 


Then Bill Platt stood up with a piece of white paper in 
his hand. The friendly, retired insurance man said, “Men, 
if you have another knife and fork club in mind, you can 
count me out. I wouldn’t have time for it. I like good 
fellowship and good food and good speeches, all of which 
we've had here tonight, but if you stop with that, I’m not 
for it and I won't be with you. 


Os THE OTHER HAND, if you mean business, if you are 
really going to get to work for Christ and his Church, 
I'll give it everything I’ve got. That’s something I can get 
enthusiastic about. Now, when I said work, that’s exactly 
what I meant. Here’s how I see it. Knowing that this 
was going to be under discussion tonight, I went to the 
pastors of our church this week, and I got a list of the 
things that need to be done around here, things that we 
men ought to be doing,” and he held up his sheet of white 
paper and began to read. 

“We need men to call on other men, a bunch of fellows 
who will go out into the homes of the thousands who live 
around this church to share with them the joy of the 
Christian life. Our pastors can’t be left to do this single- 
handed. And we need men to help get the new members 
assimilated into some part of the life of our church. This 
is a job for men. Also, we need teachers for our church 


school, men teachers for classes of boys. A male superin- 
tendent is needed for our junior department. A man and 
his wife are needed to sponsor one of our Westminster 
Fellowship groups. There are groups of boys in our com- 
munity ready for Christian men to be their Scout leaders. 
There is the new church building and the many details in 
regard to that which men like ourselves ought to be 
handling. I’ve got more things written on this paper than 
there is time to talk about. 

“Now, fellows,” he went on, “if it’s this sort of thing 
you are talking about when you say, ‘Let’s organize a 
Burlingame Chapter of Presbyterian Men,’ I’m with you 
100 per cent.” Bill Platt sat down to the applause of the 
ninety men in the room. When officers for the new chapter 
were elected, Bill was made president. 


I CALLED ON BILL a few days later to see what makes this 
man, who is supposed to be retired, so active. A part of 
the answer, I learned, was his family. His maternal grand- 
father was a Methodist circuit rider on the Ohio River in 
the middle of the 1800’s. From the rough river life his 
mother learned lessons of faith and endurance which she 
passed on to her boys. Her influence, as always, was much 
wider than her own home. 

The westward population surge of the 18g90’s swept the 
Platt family as far west as Seattle when Bill was sixteen 
years of age. At nineteen he had his own general store in 
Seattle, and about the same time he and Joseph Campbell 
(father of Kenneth Campbell, now Presbyterian DP Com- 
mittee representative in the West) helped in the founding 
of what is now known as Brighton Presbyterian Church in 
Seattle. There are other Presbyterian churches on the 
Olympic Peninsula today which owe their origin to Bill 
Platt and his vigorous, young friends. 

Bill worked his way through Presbyterian-related Whit- 
worth College in order to qualify as a candidate for service 
in Africa under the Presbyterian Church’s Board of For- 
eign Missions. When a serious football injury prevented 
his being a missionary, he gave the same devoted energy 
to Christian work in the different communities in which he 
has lived in the U.S.A. 

Today he is “Uncle Bill” to more than 6,000 men and 
boys, who, through the years, have been Boy Scouts under 
his leadership. He lives the kind of Christian life and 
does the kind of things to which men and boys respond. 
When I called at his home, I found him busy in his wood- 
work shop. He is rightfully proud of blue ribbons won at 
county fairs for his handicraft, works of art done in wood 
as a “leisure time” activity after being officially retired 
because of a tussle with coronary thrombosis. 

The hard knocks—and each one is a story in itself— 
have made Bill more resilient in spirit than ever. He attrib- 
utes his buoyancy not to any efforts of his own but to the 
fact that his mother dedicated him to God before he was 
born. “Every minute I live,” he says, “is a miraculous 
gift from God. Anything I can do for him is a pleasure 
indeed.” 
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members of the New Area Daughters of 
Scotia attended in uniform. Bagpipe music 
preceded the processionals. 

The order of service for the program, 
known as the Old Kirk Service, was pre- 
pared with the aid of the commissioners 
on worship of the Church of Scotland. 


Elderly Elder 


The wisdom of years usually cushions 
surprises, but last month an elderly lady 
in Dallas, Texas, seemed quite amazed 
when she was made a member of the ses- 
sion of Dallas’s Trinity Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mrs. W. B. Preston is eighty-five years 
old, which makes her probably the oldest 
woman ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
Church. Also, she is the fourth woman 
ever to serve as an elder at Trinity. She 
was installed last month on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the date on which her late 
husband, the Reverend W. B. Preston, 
assumed the Trinity pastorate. 

When told about her unanimous elec- 
tion, Mrs. Preston said: “It was a great 
surprise, and at my age, too. Now, if I 
had been elected when I was seventy, I 
would not have been so surprised, but, at 
eighty-five. .. .” 

Mrs. Preston’s new duty only in- 
creases by one the activities in which she 
has been participating for some time. She 
teaches church school—has, in fact, since 
she was sixteen. And she is president 
emeritus of the Texas Women’s Synodi- 
cal, of which she was president for twenty 
years. Until her husband died in 1940, 
she was a mistress of manses in San An- 
tonio, Dallas, Jefferson, Texarkana, and 
San Marcos. 

She has had time to raise a family, too 
Besides the daughter with whom she lives 
in Dallas, there are four other children in 
New York city. 


New Buildings for 50 


Because of successful 1949 building pro- 
grams, some Presbyterians were able to 
start 1950 by worshipping and studying in 
new sanctuaries and parish houses. 

A new $225,000 addition to the old 
Presbyterian church parish house in West- 
field, New Jersey, was dedicated re- 
cently. The parish house annex includes 
a chapel, classrooms, a kitchen, and a 
large assembly hall. The rapid growth of 
the Bible school, which has more than 
1,500 members, made necessary the en- 
largement. Also part of the improvement 
program is the renovation of the church 
structure, which will be undertaken within 
the next two years. The Westfield church, 
with its approximately 3,000 members, 
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The Lords Supper 


filled with meaning 


and spiritual inspiration 


ro several years Warner Sallman, 
the famous Christian artist, has 
been working on a new canvas, one 
which portrays the Lord and his dis- 
ciples at the last supper. Now com- 
pleted it is proclaimed one of Sallman’s 
greatest. More than a masterpiece of 
artistic skill, “The Lord’s Supper” is a 
subject for meditation. To the spirit- 
ually-minded it brings a feeling of 
fellowship such as the disciples must 
have experienced in the presence of 
the Savior. Printed in six colors. 


A beautiful painting worthy of a 


place in your home. Excellent for 
office, and church. Available in a 
frame of rich burnished bronze, with 
intriguing rope design. 
M4311 1114x 9'4 $1.95 
M4511 15'2x12'2 3.45 
M4711 2212x1812 4.95 
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An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 


on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information 
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has the largest Presbyterian U.S.A. con- 
gregation in New Jersey. Its pastor is the 
Reverend Dr. Robert M. Skinner. 

Another church building recently ex- 
panded is the Geetingsville Presbyterian 
Church in Clinton County, Indiana. 
The sanctuary has been remodeled and re- 
furnished and a new educational unit built. 
Two sons of the rural church participated 
in the dedication services: the Reverend 
Jesse Young of Alexis, Illinois, and the 
Reverend Dr. Arthur L. Miller, pastor of 
the Mountview Boulevard Church in Den- 
ver, Colorado. The project cost $45,000. 

On Christmas Day, the Seigle Avenue 
Presbyterians in Charlotte, North Car- 
olina, worshipped in their new sanctuary 
for the first time. The men of the church 
helped in the construction work, which 
cost the congregation $30,000. 

The original sanctuary, built in 1945 
and outgrown, has been converted into 
rooms for the church school. 





Quinn family. Mr. Quinn’s parents ob- 
served sixty-three wedding anniversaries 
before their deaths. 

The veteran husband has one word of 
advice for married men: 

“If you get into an argument with 
your wife, go out and walk around the 
house once. Then come back in and say, 
“Yes, dear.’ ” 


Signs of Progress 


Records of progress and service won 
honors recently for several local churches 
and certain of their members. 

@ Honored recently by the Siamese gov- 
ernment for thirty years’ service as a 
medical missionary was Dr. W. H. Beach 
of Clyde, Ohio. Dr. Beach was head of 
the mission hospital at Chiengrai, while 








Schuyler and Margaret Quinn on the day of their sixtieth wedding anniversary. 


Diamond Anniversary 


An Omaha, Nebraska, couple are con- 
vinced that old age and marital happiness 
go well together. 

They should know. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schuyler C. Quinn, feted at Westminster 
Presbyterian Church recently in honor of 
their sixtieth wedding anniversary, are the 
oldest married couple in the church and 
the only Westminster members ever to 
have celebrated sixty years of married 
life. Both are eighty-two. 

Mr. Quinn, a retired letter carrier, has 
been an elder at Westminster for twenty- 
five years. The Quinns have five children, 
six grandchildren, and six great-grand- 
children. 

Long married life is not new to the 


he and Mrs. Beach were serving under the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
A beautiful gold, silver, and cloisonné 
tie pin, made by royal jewelers of the 
Siamese government, was given the physi- 
cian in appreciation of his work. 

@ A year’s-end inventory of members in 
little Christ Community (Methodist-Pres- 
byterian) Church, Rice Lake, Wiscon- 
sin, found 161 new names added to its 
roll. This is almost double the member- 
ship of a year ago, when the Reverend 
Dr. Wendell Taylor became pastor. 

@ In Campbell, Nebraska, six teams 
of canvassers are proud of four nights’ 
work during an Evangelism Week cam- 
paign. In that short time they channeled 
thirty-three persons into their 200-mem- 
ber Presbyterian church. 
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e@ A $50,000 building was dedicated last 
Sunday for a new church in a new com- 
munity. The Presbyterian Church of 
Harundale, near Baltimore, Maryland, 
has grown to 150 members since its organ- 
ization a year and a half ago. 

e In Steelton, Pennsylvania, seventy- 
eight-year-old Mrs. H. H. Boyles was hon- 
ored for twenty-eight years of perfect 
attendance in the First Presbyterian 
Church school. Sharing honors with Mrs. 
Boyles was the George Martin family of 
six members, all of whom had perfect at- 
tendance records for 1949. 

@ Mr. and Mrs. Enos O. Davis, chorister- 
organist team of Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, Carroll, Nebraska, were made 
chorister and organist emeritus recently. 
Mrs. Davis has been organist since 1897. 
Mr. Davis has been chorister for twelve 
years and assistant chorister for many 
years before that. 

@ Barber-Scotia College, Presbyterian in- 
stitution for Negro young women in Con- 
eord, North Carolina, also took a step 
upward last month. The college was ac- 
credited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools as a four- 
year Class A college. 

@ Pastors of New York State got together 
this week to discuss “The Church at 
Work” at the fourth annual pastors’ con- 
vocation, sponsored by the New York 
State Council of Churches. 

@A gift of $550,000 will assure the 
building of a new First Presbyterian 
Church in Midland, Michigan. Dr. 
Charles J. Strosacker, veteran Dow Chem- 
ical Company official, the giver, has desig- 
nated 11,400 shares of Dow common 
stock for its erection in memory of his 
late sister, Miss Bertha E. R. Strosacker. 
If this amount does not cover construc- 
tion costs, Dr. Strosacker said he will 
finance the project until its completion. 

@ The pastor of a_ three-denomination 
federated church in Hot Springs, South 
Dakota, is a recent contributor to the 
devotional books of all three denomina- 
tions: Today, Presbyterian; The Secret 
Place, Baptist; and The Upper Room, 
Methodist. He is Presbyterian E. Paul 
Hovey of the United Churches of Hot 
Springs. The federation recently cele- 
brated its twenty-ninth year, and on that 
Sunday fifty-seven new members were re- 
ceived, the largest number to be taken 
in at one time. 

@ Last month’s dedication of a remod- 
elled church for the 219-year-old First 
Presbyterian congregation of Connecticut 
Farms, Union, New Jersey, was an 
important occasion for church members. 
Not only were they happy that the build- 
ing was so beautiful, but they could stop 
playing gypsy. Since no part of the build- 
ing could be used while the work was 
going on, the members were forced to 
meet in various community buildings. 
There were worship services in the Amer- 
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ican Legion hall, a Communion service in 
the theater, church school in the civic 
center, choir rehearsals in the Methodist 
Church, wedding ceremonies in the Baptist 
Church, and Men’s Club meetings in the 
Episcopal parish house. Temporary church 
offices were located in a community office 
building, and several organizations met in 
private homes. 


Fellowship Window 


A stained glass window, to be installed 
in a South Orange, New Jersey, church 
this summer, will be a symbol of good 
neighborliness between churches of two 
creeds. 

The window, of English hand-painted 
stained glass, is a gift from a Jewish con- 
gregation, Temple Israel, to its neighbor, 
the First Presbyterian and Trinity Church. 
It will be installed as part of the church’s 
proposed $25,000 improvement program 
this summer. 

Temple Israel held its services in the 
Presbyterian church during the months 
preceding the purchase of a meeting place 
recently. The window is a token of the 
congregation’s appreciation. 

Said the Temple’s Rabbi Herbert Wei- 
ner, “It (the window) is offered as a sym- 
bol of that spiritual unity which will ever 
bind us together in neighborliness and 
brotherhood.” 

The Reverend Charles L. Mead, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, suggested, “It 
is appropriate for us to give thanks for an 
America where people of different creeds 
can live together in harmony and mutual 
appreciation. . . .” 
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Tiny Tots to Adults! 


SCALED PROPORTIONATELY FOR 
STRENGTH, BEAUTY, AND COMFORT 


The NEW De Long chairs and tables 
for Church Schools are revolutionary 
in their use of light, beautiful woods 
and colorful plastic upholstery. Send 
for information about this new func- 
tional design furniture. 


De Long searine co., inc. 


A subsidiary of De Long, Lenski & De Long 


Church Furniture © Renovations © Lighting 
Carpeting * Chapel Chairs 


1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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you could talk to just a few 
of the many satisfied men 
and women who hold 
American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements ... 


° 
if you could see what it 
means to receive a regular, 
generous, guaranteed, lifetime income, 
with no financial worries, no invest- 
ment expenses attached ... 


YOU T00 would plan to enjoy the 
same comfort and protection in your 
old age—the same deep satisfaction of 
sharing in the American Bible Society’s 
single-minded, never-changing, 133- 
year-old work of making the Bible 
available to all the peoples of the world 
in all their many languages. 


YOU TOO would invest in American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreements, 
which provide generously for your own 
future financial security and at the same 
time help finance the Society’s great 
Christian Mission. 


LEARN MORE about this Annuity 
Plan, how it can be arranged to suit 
your own circumstances and 
needs, starting with as little as 
$100, and how it entitles you to 
certain tax exemptions. Write 
today for the important 

FREE booklet, “A Gift 

That Lives.” 







MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY WITHOUT FAIL! 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Opposite views by two young veterans m 
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By MALLORY GRAVES 


OW DOES ONE GET TO BE A PACIFIST? 

There are at least two approaches, 
the secular and the Christian. The secu- 
lar path will tell us that: (a) War is 
an economic stupidity; (b) History shows 
that preparation for war brings war rather 
than avoids it, since the tension of compet- 
itive arming nearly always produces an 
overt act of violence: (c) Modern war- 
fare can unleash agencies of death suffi- 
cient to destroy  civilization—perhaps 
mankind itself. But while these are 
trenchant arguments against war, they do 
not answer the problem of the alternative 
to war for the individual. The Christian 
path gives the individual his own personal 
alternative to war. In my thinking I have 
travelled both these paths, and insofar as 
the question of war or peace is concerned 
my destination has been reached. Per- 
haps retravelling the road that led me 
here is the clearest way to explain my posi- 
tion. 

I suppose any good behaviorist would 
say I started receiving my pacifist con- 
ditioning in early childhood. If being 
reared in a Christian home which was free 
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with the Army 
at the time of 


Mr. Graves was called to active duty 
in 1941. He was stationed in Hawaii 
the Pearl Harbor attack, served a total of thirty 
months overseas, including service in the Aleutians 
and Fiji, and was discharged in 1945 with the rank of 
captain. Now employed as a test engineer in Buffalo, 
New York, Mr. Graves is the father of two children 
and an active member and church school teacher at 
the Richmond Avenue Methodist Church in Buffalo. 








Mallory Graves 








... war is the antithesis of all that is Christian... . 


of major conflict was pacifist condition- 
ing, then he would doubtless be correct. 
However that may be, five years be- 
fore Hitler invaded Poland I had reached 
a pacifist position by means of the secu- 
lar path. From a solely humanistic point 
of view, my revulsion to the miseries, 
stupidities, brutalities, and sheer futility 
of war was intense. Like a house builded 
upon the sands, when the rains came and 
the winds blew, this pacifist philosophy 
collapsed. When it became apparent that 
in Spain a new major war was aborning, 
my aversion to war began to dissolve in 
the pervasive attitude that wars are nor- 
mal, if somewhat nasty, interludes in life 
which, like economic depressions, come 
along periodically and inevitably. Almost 
I even became convinced that man is 
essentially a belligerent creature and that 
war is the normal state of mankind, peace 
being merely recuperative interludes. 


War settles nothing 


Although I accepted a new war as in- 
evitable and began to prepare for partici- 
pation in it, the justification for partici- 
pation in this war was not crystallized in 
my mind. It was clear that Fascism and 
Naziism had to be stopped, but was war 
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the way to do it? War, after all, settles 
nothing but who can mobilize the greatest 
physical power and intelligently employ 
it to a particular end. What if we lost the 
war? Then Hitler would be triumphant, 
and Naziism would dominate. But could 
ideas be destroyed by bullets? What if 
we merely submitted to Hitler as Czecho- 
slovakia was compelled to do? Would 
not the power of our democratic ideas 
permeate the “Master Race” and conquer 
them from within? 


Joined the army 


This supposition was the last line moor- 
ing me to the wharf of pacifism. But my 
faith in the power of democratic ideas 
alone was weak, and this line was cast off 
when I became convinced that, through 
control of all means of instruction and 
the consequent indoctrination of all chil- 
dren, the Nazis would succeed in perpetu- 
ating their ideas and eradicating all others. 
From that point on I conceded that 
physical violence was a necessary answer 
to the evil that was (and is) totalitari- 
anism. In all this reasoning the will of 
God had no consideration. 

Shortly thereafter my tour with the 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Mr. Heinze was a student at Lafayette College, Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania, when he entered the service. He 
served for thirty-three months with the Army Air 
force, flying thirty missions over Europe as radio 
operator and gunner aboard a B-17. He was decorated 
with the Distinguished Flying Cross, and the Air Medal 
with three Oak Leaf Clusters before his discharge. 
At present he is studying for the ministry at West- 
ern Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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“Failure to act against evil supports that evil.” 


By FRANK H. HEINZE 


HEN ANY NATION with a large Chris- 
Win population is confronted with 
war, I believe that each individual in that 
nation must find in his own soul the an- 
swer to the perplexing problem of whether 
he will or will not participate in that war. 
In 1941, millions of young men of my age 
were caught up in the tremendous whirl- 
pool of a world conflict. We were called 
upon by our government to bear arms in 
the defense of ours and neighbors’ lands. 
Some of us enlisted; some of us were 
drafted; some of us refused to serve in 
any but non-combatant posts, while others 
chose jail in preference to doing anything 
which might in any way aid the war effort. 
Each of us was faced with a decision to 
make in the matter according to our indi- 
vidual consciences. It was my decision 
to take an active part in the war being 
waged against Germany and Japan, but in 
defending that decision I can draw only 
from my own experience. I do not believe 
that there is any hard and fast rule for 
the Christian to follow when he is forced 
to decide whether he should or should 
not participate in war. 
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Like many other young men in 1941, 
I called myself a Christian. My army 
“dog tags” bore the letter “P,” which 
meant that I was at least an adherent to 
the Protestant faith. I was a church 
member, a church goer, and had been 
raised in a truly Christian home. In look- 
ing back over the years, however, I now 
realize that I was a nominal Christian. 
And so, even though I examined my con- 
science regarding war and my part in it, I 
do not think that the decision which I 
made was greatly affected by my religious 
beliefs. However, the effect of my experi- 
ence in the war and the thoughtful consid- 
eration which I have since given the mat- 
ter leads me to feel now that I was doing 
right as a Christian by fighting in the war. 


Good out of evil 


War is an immoral expression of an 
immoral society. War, as it was seen and 
fought by millions of Americans, is a 
monstrously evil thing. And yet out of 
such evil there often comes a good which 
many times transcends the evil. I make 
that claim because I know that in my own 
experience and in the experience of others 
there came out of the war a strengthening 
of faith in God in our lives which might 


never have come in any other manner. 
Witness the number of ex-G.I.’s in our 
theological seminaries today. Many of 
these are men who before the war would 
not have considered devoting their lives to 
the service of Jesus Christ, but are now 
preparing themselves for the Gospel minis- 
try. Witness, too, the men and women 
who before the war were Christians in 
name only, but are now active leaders in 
the Church and its activities throughout 
the world. 


From a burning plane 


In each life there occurs an incident 
which changes the entire course of that 
life. It becomes the focal point for all 
thinking and all acting throughout the rest 
of life. World War II provided that 
incident for me. On a bombing mission 
against a German rocket base, the B-17 
in which I was flying caught fire. It 
soon became apparent that the fire was 
beyond control, and we were ordered to 
abandon the ship. In my haste to leave 
the burning aircraft, I failed to adjust 
my parachute correctly; in the split second 
before bailing out I was not certain that 
it would open. It did, however, and I 
landed without serious injury. 
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I do not claim that there was anything 
miraculous about that incident, for God 
did not reach down and change any of the 
laws of nature, such as gravity, for my 
benefit. I merely followed the normal 
course of a falling body attached to a 
parachute. What was different for me was 
that while I was falling I came to realize 
that for the first time in my life I had 
faced the ultimate and that while I had 
been face to face with death, God had 
been close to me. I had felt his presence 
and his nearness in a way which I had 
never before experienced. That day, in 
those few minutes, I came to realize that 
there was truly a God, the Father. 


My part in the Kingdom 


I would hasten to add that I made no 
contract with God to the effect that, “If 
you will get me out of this I will devote 
my life to you.” It was five years after 
that incident that I entered a theological 
seminary; five years in which I had time 
to realize that because God had been good 
to me throughout all my life, I had a 
responsibility on my part to do something 
in return. God reached down that day, 
not to save my life in a sensational man- 
ner, but to make me realize his power and 
his love. And so for me, participation in 
war has come to mean a fuller participa- 
tion in the Kingdom of God. 

I have been asked to give my view- 
point, in the light of my war experience, 
on the matter of whether or not partici- 
pation in war is in any way compatible 
with Christianity. For myself, the above 
experience satisfies the decision I made 
in 1941 and any future decision which I 
may have to make in the matter. 


John baptized soldiers 


If we would turn from within ourselves 
to find an answer to what we should do 
under certain circumstances we, as Chris- 
tians, most naturally turn to the teachings 
of Jesus to discover what he had to say 
on the subject or to attempt to decide 
what he would do. The pacifist claims 
much of the Scriptures to bolster the 
stand he takes, but the non-pacifist may 
also go to the Scriptures to find support 
for his action. 

In the first place, Jesus never specifi- 
cally mentioned whether or not his follow- 
ers should go to war. We know that Jesus 
put his seal of approval on the teachings 
and preachings of John the Baptist, and 
according to Luke’s Gospel, when John 
began his preaching in the region about 
the Jordan certain soldiers came to him 
to be baptized and to ask him what was 
expected of them. John said to them, 
“Do violence to no man, neither accuse 
any man falsely: and be content with your 
wages” (Luke 3:14). He did not tell them 
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to quit the army or to leave off fighting. 
When the centurion came to Jesus and 
begged him to heal his servant, Jesus did 
as he asked. The Master did not demand 
that he first relieve himself of his army 
command. In many other cases Jesus told 
the individuals who came to him to give 
up certain practices before they could be 
helped. Jesus accepted the centurion’s 
profession and made no comment on it. 
Had he considered the soldier as such out- 
side of salvation, he would have demanded 
that the stumbling block be removed. 
Again, Jesus, who lived in Palestine 
under the rule of Rome, recognized and 
seemingly approved the power that a gov- 
ernment exercises over the life of an in- 
dividual. When he told the disciples of 
the Pharisees to “render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God's,” he fully recognized 
the duty which a man owes to a temporal 
power. Service as well as money was a 
part of the duty which was owed to the 
Roman government. Jesus drew no line 
as to where his followers should not sub- 
mit themselves to the power of Rome. 


Love not always gentle 


Jesus did indeed enjoin the law of love, 
but as every parent knows, love does not 
always do its best work through gentleness 
and “non-resistance.” Besides, Jesus did 
not conciliate those he thought evil. “You 
serpents, you brood of vipers, how are you 
to escape being sentenced to hell?” (RSV) 
—these are hardly the words of compro- 
mise. We should hesitate long before con- 
cluding that he did not love these men, 
the Pharisees. But certainly he did not 
“appease” them. 

However we may disagree in interpret- 
ing the difficult passage, “Do not think 
that I have come to bring peace on earth; 
I have not come to bring peace but a 
sword.” (RSV), it is hard to believe they 
are the words of one who put the avoid- 
ance of hostility before all other consid- 
erations. 

Finally, it is rather difficult for us to 
answer the question, “What would Jesus 
do under these circumstances?” This is, 
of course, a well-meaning question, but it 
has its defect which at first glance is 
rather obvious. The defect is that the an- 
swer to such a question is not always 
apparent and easy. It is an old instruction 
when dealing with someone else to put 
yourself in his place. It is a less easy 
thing to put someone else in your place, 
and when that someone else is one who is 
no less unique than Jesus himself, the 
problem becomes even more complex. 


Each one must answer 


The answer to such a question cannot 
be found by the most diligent inquiry, and 
we are left with the proposition of doing 
what Jesus would have us do. This, then, 


is an answer which can be found only in 
the soul. 

War is the product of the immorality 
of the nations of the world. The immorali- 
ty of the nations is the product of the 
immorality of the individuals who make 
up the nations. The pacifist believes and 
preaches that the way to stop war is to 
teach the law of love to the whole society. 
This is but the dream of an idealist. Be- 
cause the morality of society cannot be 
any higher than the sum total of the 
morality of its members, it is easy to see 
that society cannot be changed until a 
change is wrought in its members. No 
nation can possibly love another nation 
until each individual first loves each other 
individual. We must follow the practices 
of Jesus in this as in all other matters. 
He dealt with individuals, slowly and pa- 
tiently teaching them by word and deed 
the truth of the Great Commandment. 
The task of the Christian Church is not 
to attempt to put the law of love in effect 
in society as a whole, but to attempt and 
to succeed in putting the law of love in 
effect among its people. 

In the meantime, as we in my genera- 
tion know only too well, individuals can 
be the instruments of monstrous evils. 
Shocking injustices prevail in our world, 
contemptible deceptions are practiced, 
horrible cruelties are perpetrated every 
day, the dignity of man and the reality 
of God are denied in our age no less— 
probably more—than in eras that we con- 
sider less civilized than our own. 


Pacifist “supports” evil 


What is a proper Christian reaction to 
these evils? While admitting the pacifist’s 
right to meet evil with non-resistance, I 
cannot agree with him. I believe the 
Christian’s duty with respect to evil con- 
sists in more than sitting down and 
assuming an attitude of disapproval. To 
be “agin’ sin” and do nothing to stop 
it seems nonsensical. And I believe that 
the failure to take effective action— 
which might mean war in a particular case 
—against a palpable evil amounts in 
practice to supporting and promoting that 
evil. The pacifist is accessory to all mur- 
ders he refuses to prevent—including, I 
feel, the murder of millions of German 
Jews in the 1930s. In law and in common 
sense, the accessory is equally guilty with 
the man who pulled the trigger. 

The classic example of non-resistance 
in practice is, of course, the political 
career of Gandhi. Pacifists are fond of 
citing the bloodless victories of Gandhi 
over the mighty British Empire as proof 
that non-resistance is practical. But 
Gandhi’s “enemy” was led by such men as 
Baldwin, Halifax, Smuts, Churchill, Cripps 
—civilized men, men of religion who loved 
justice hardly less than they loved the 
British Empire. No one expected English 
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regulars to mow down mobs of defenseless 
Indians, strafe villages or set up extermi- 
nation camps. But there have been, and 
are, nations who treat rebellious satellites 
in just this way. Suppose Gandhi’s oppo- 
nent had been Hitler. 

The more realistic pacifists are aware 
of all this, but say it doesn’t matter. 
Regardless of the consequences, they say, 
fighting is against the will of God. For 
myself, I cannot believe that permitting 
evil men to murder the finest and most 
innocent among us, to blot religion and 
culture out of the human scene is the will 
of God either. And this is the logical end- 
result of pacifism. 

Further, we seem to be so constructed 
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U. S. Army began. In July, 1941, I was 
assigned to the 62nd Coast Artillery (An- 
ti-aircraft) Regiment stationed at Fort 
Shafter, Hawaii. Part of our mission was 
the defense of Hickam Field, adjoining 
Pearl Harbor. On the morning of Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, I was awakened by gunfire. 
This is carrying things a bit far, I thought, 
having target practice on Sunday morning. 
The phone rang, and battalion headquar- 
ters said we were in a red alert. That 
meant business. While getting dressed I 
turned on the radio and heard that the 
island of Oahu was under attack by un- 
identified aircraft. All military personnel 
were ordered to their stations immediately. 
In spite of all of this, the thought of 
actual hostilities was a little unreal. 

But when I got to Hickam Field I was 
convinced. As I rode around in a motor- 
cycle sidecar trying to establish communi- 
cations with our batteries, the realities 
of war faced me on every side: flaming 
hangars; strafed automobiles with their 
tires burning; concrete barracks shattered 
by bombs; gaping holes in roofs and walls 
of shops; the machine-gunned bodies of 
men who had tried to reach their planes 
out along the runways; a monstrous pall 
of smoke over Pearl Harbor; and, pervad- 
ing all, a sinister silence broken only by 
the crackling flames. 


My heart was hardened 


What was my reaction to this first taste 
of war? It was one of relief that the 
long expected conflict had at last come out 
into the open. The last tinge of pacifism 
was gone, and my thinking was com- 
pletely absorbed by how to better wage 
war. My heart was indeed hardened, but 
With no anger against the enemy, only a 
relentless determination to defeat him. 

After two years in the South Pacific 
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psychologically that a consistent refusal 
to act on a strong emotion results in the 
perversion or dying-out of the emotion. 
If young men too long suppress their 
natural anger at the spectacle of cruelty, 
greed, or double-dealing, their moral sense 
becomes blunted, confused. Their fervor 
for high values cools; their zeal for jus- 
tice dies. Such men make lukewarm dis- 
ciples, sluggish workmen for the Kingdom 
of God. 

Pacifism seems to me to nullify the 
values we most cherish. To believe in 
democracy and love justice while declining 
to do what may be necessary to preserve 
them just doesn’t make sense. To say 
that we love our families but will not 


and a leave in the States I received orders 
to a secret base in the North Pacific. It 
was Shemya, a barren little blob of land 
about two miles long and one wide as far 
out in the Aleutian chain as one could go. 

In such a place of isolation the mind 
dwells on things not truly perceived in 
arenas of continual action. My thinking 
along religious lines, which had been dor- 
mant for several years, began to come 
awake. A lasting impression was made in 
my mind by the text: “But seek ve first 
the Kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” This was the seed that was 
planted and slowly began to grow. 


Applying Christ’s teachings 

What was this Kingdom of God, and 
by what means did one enter it? It gradu- 
ally came to me that while I had studied 
the teachings of Jesus along with those of 
John Dewey, Nietzsche, Marx, and mis- 
cellaneous others, I had never applied the 
Christ’s teachings as a criterion to every 
major question. In essence, my reasoning 
had been strictly secular. My standards 
of comparison were all fashioned by man- 
kind and were mundane standards. Maybe 
the application of Jesus’s teachings as a 
criterion to all questions was one means of 
gaining entry to God’s Kingdom. I decided 
to try it. 

The first step was to find out what 
Jesus taught. I early came to the conclu- 
sion that Jesus meant what he said and 
that it is not permissible to rationalize 
or qualify his teachings to justify our 
own positions. We must humble ourselves 
to the point where we accept Christ’s 
teachings as our rules of action at all 
times, no matter how fatuous that might 
seem in the light of contemporary mores. 
We must say, and mean, “Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

What, then, were the teachings of Jesus 
concerning war? To those who have seen 
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defend them makes love meaningless. 
Friendship implies loyalty, and to refuse 
help to a friend in need, whether that 
friend be a person or a nation, makes a 
mockery of friendship. Finally, it seems 
a strange profession of Christianity which 
would stand by and permit its opponents 
to destroy its adherents and its churches. 

I believe that there is a place in our 
society for the pacifist, and that it is the 
duty of the Christian Church to protect 
him and to appreciate his teachings. How- 
ever, the pacifist is attempting to enforce 
a perfect law in an imperfect world. He 
has failed in the past and will continue to 
fail as long as love does not exist among 
all of us, not as nations but as persons. 


it naked and real, war is the antithesis of 
all that is Christian in relation to God 
and to man. It is conflict to the death. 
The objective of war is to break the op- 
ponent’s will to resist. 


“Thou shalt not kill’ 


Once war starts it is not easily stopped 
short of exhaustion of one or both parties. 
No matter which side in a war is “right,” 
the effect on all participants is the same: 
the evil passions of hate and vengeance 
are encouraged, the nobler aspirations of 
love and brotherhood submerged. Would 
Christ condone that? Christ told us to 
comply with the Decalogue. There is no 
equivocation about the Sixth Command- 
ment, and it cannot be misunderstood. It 
plainly says, “Thou shalt not kill.” It 
doesn’t say that if someone kills your wife 
and baby it is then permissible to kill the 
murderer. It states simply that to kill is 
contrary to God’s law. 


Enlarging an evil 


Jesus’s words are plain for all to read: 
“But I say to you, do not resist one who 
is evil. But if anyone strikes you on the 
right cheek turn to him the other also” 
(Matthew 5:39). Who but a rationalizer 
could find a double meaning here? And 
how can one reason that what is wrong 
for an individual can somehow become 
right for a large group of individuals? 
This fallacious theory is imbedded in our 
thinking; even some Christian churches 
subscribe to it. But every school boy 
learns in his arithmetic class that when a 
quantity is multiplied by a number the 
product is larger than the original quan- 
tity. Enlarging an evil can not transform 
it into a good. 

“A tree is known by its fruit,” says 
Christ. What are the fruits of war? They 
are death, dirt, disease, hatred, bestiality, 
poverty, famine. Jesus stands opposed to 
every one of them. Always, let us remem- 
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MUST CHRISTIANS BE PACIFISTS? 


ber, we are dealing with the effects of war 
on the children of God, in whatever part 
of the earth they chanced to be born. 
Perhaps the worst thing about war is that 
it makes us all killers. War in our indus- 
trial civilization is total. It cannot be any- 
thing else. And the makers of the tools of 
war are killers as well as the wielders of 
those tools, for the makers know their 
purpose. Thus we all sin against the com- 
mandment of God and the teaching of 
Christ. 


No one favors war 

If one were to query individuals at 
random during a period of relatively unin- 
flamed group emotions as to whether or 
not they thought war was a bad thing, 
virtually no answers would favor war. 
Why is it, then, that we who deplore war 
as an evil and wasteful prostitution of 
human talent continue to accept it as a 
normal, if horrifying, policy of nations in 
dispute? In the final analysis, most of us 
accept war because the possible alterna- 
tive of surrender without resistance is 
more repugnant than bloody conflict. 

Further, while many of us admit war 
to be an evil, we justify participation 
in it because the objectives to be gained 
with victory are so worthwhile that the 
price of war is not too great to pay for 
them. Here is an example of mistaken 


reasoning or misplaced values. Perhaps 
the greatest single perennial delusion 


through history is the theory that the 
ends justify the means. The separation 
of ends and means is merely a sophism. 
For in the arena of life ends and means 
interact and generally cannot be divided. 
Ends are in means and means in ends; the 
process is one. Thus, no good ends can 
be achieved by evil means without the cor- 
ruption of ends by means. Jesus clearly 
pointed this out when he said, “A sound 
tree cannot bear evil fruit, nor can a bad 
tree bear good fruit” (Matthew 7:18). If 
war be evil then its results will always be 
evil. 

What, then, is the solution to our di- 
lemma as followers of the Christ? Clearly, 
if we kill our brothers, children of the 
Father every one of them, or even are 
accessories to the killing, we violate the 





teachings of Jesus and the commandment 
of God. Should some other national or 
ideological group attack our group, killing 
and pillaging, they would quite obviously 
be sinning against God and man. What 
should concern us in such a case is how to 
combat the sinning of the attacking group 
without ourselves sinning. As St. Paul 
says, “Do not be overcome by evil, but 
overcome evil with good” (Romans 
12:21). Perhaps we could learn how from 
a non-Christian, Mahatma Gandhi. 


Non-violent resistance 

The story is told of a city in India 
where the British government had de- 
clared an entire plaza “Off Limits” to In- 
dians, upon pain of death. At the center 
of this plaza stood a flagpole from which 
flew the British flag. At various points 
around the perimeter of the plaza were 
mounted machine guns. A group of Indian 
nationalists, followers of Gandhi, decided 
to replace the British flag with the Indian 
national ensign, despite the risk of death. 
They gathered at the boundary of the 
plaza. One of them, a young lad, took the 
Indian flag, symbol of independence, and 
started across the open square toward the 
flagpole. The moment was tense. A Brit- 
ish officer ordered him to halt, but the 
youth continued toward the flagpole. The 
officer pulled out his service pistol and 
fired at the flagbearer, who fell to the 
ground. Almost instantly a second Indian 
youth dashed into the plaza, seized the 
flag, and headed for the flagpole. The 
officer fired again, dropping him. Then 
came a third, who was shot, and a fourth, 
and a fifth, and so on, until seventeen 
bodies littered the plaza. At this point the 
British officer threw his pistol to the 
ground and, crying that he could stand to 
shed no more defenseless blood, turned 
and left the plaza. The Indian flag was 
then raised in place of the British flag. 


The way of the Cross 


The point of this story is not that the 
British officer was overcome by the slaugh- 
ter of all those young men. Many men in 
his position would not have been moved; 
some might even have enjoyed it. But 
the fact that those Indians fought for 


their principles, as Gandhi had taught 
them to, by dying rather than by killing 
is the significant thing. How like our 
Savior, the instrument of whose death for 
principles has become the symbol of 
Christendom. The way of the Cross is 
the way of Christ. 

Here is a mode of action—dying rather 
than killing—difficult for us to accept. 
But when Jesus said, “You must be born 
anew,” he certainly meant we must change 
radically. If we have faith in the Way as 
revealed by Christ, i.e., if we believe in 
doing God’s will as Christ showed it to us, 
we will not fear the outcome of our ac- 
tions. Do we fear the loss of our “free- 
dom” if we adopt the role of pacifist? 
Jesus makes no guarantee of physical 
freedom, but he says, “If you continue in 
my word you are my disciples, and you 
will know the truth, and the truth will 
make you free” (John 8:31-32). 

There is the path of reasoning which 
led me again to pacifism, this time builded 
upon the rock of Christ’s teaching. I be- 
came convinced through reading and re- 
reading the Gospels and Epistles that 
Jesus does not condone war; that his 
method of struggle is to do good, bringing 
a positive approach to the problem of 
evil; that no human agency has authority 
to release anyone from the commandment 
of God, “Thou shalt not kill”; that not 
even by the most subtle rationalizations is 
it possible for a true follower of the Christ 
to willfully kill or maim a fellow child of 
God or assist such an act, regardless of 
the provocation. 


W ould Christ drop a bomb? 


If we can, in good conscience, imagine 
our Savior, Jesus Christ, the beloved Son 
of God and Man, the Prince of Peace, 
flying over a city populated with men, 
women, and children, no better or worse 
than men, women, and children anywhere 
else on this planet, and actuating a bomb 
release which will cause to descend upon 
these people death, disembowelment, dis- 
memberment, and disease—if we can do 
that, we can, as followers in His steps, 
maintain that the Christian way of life 
includes war. As for me, I just can't 
visualize it. 





Dr. Ganse Little:* 


“The degree and character of participation ina 
war effort is a matter of individual Christian con- 
science .... But there is no debate about the will of 
God for ‘peace on earth, good will toward men. 





*Dr. Little is president of the Board of Christian Education, pastor of Broad Street Presbyterian Church, Columbus, 0. 
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A Matter of Christian Conscience 


By GANSE LITTLE 


HE TWO LINES OF THOUGHT developed 

by Mr. Heinze and Mr. Graves in de- 
fense of their respective positions on paci- 
fism admirably illustrate the impossibility 
of effectively buttressing by completely 
logical argument a conscientious convic- 
tion adopted and held in faith. 

If I understand Mr. Heinze’s opening 
argument, it is that he had a vital experi- 
ence of God at the time of his parachute 
jump and this experience justifies war in 
his thinking as an evil out of which good 
can come. And in his case the experience 
is taken to mean the seal of God’s ap- 
proval upon his own participation in war 
as an active combatant. This same line of 
reasoning pervades his use of argument 
from the New Testament with reference 
to the attitude of John the Baptist and of 
Jesus toward “soldiers.” 

I do not question the validity of Mr. 
Heinze’s experience of God at all, but that 
very real experience cannot be used to 
justify the thesis: do evil that good may 
come. It could rather simply illustrate the 
forgiving love of God which continually 
introduces men and women to saving 
grace in the midst of sin. 

The arguments from Scripture are in- 
conclusive as he himself admits. Indeed, 
Christ’s dictum, “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s,” taken in its 
context, is an equally strong “weapon” 
in the hands of the pacifist. Jesus is here 
advising members of a subject people to 
pay taxes—the symbol of their subjection 
—rather than to adopt even a program of 
passive resistance. 

Mr. Heinze’s strongest argument, it 
seems to me, is his insistence that the 
question for the individual Christian is 
not: “What would Jesus do?” but rather, 
“What would He have me to do in my 
particular dilemma?” This leaves room for 
his own position as well as for the liberal 
conclusion that the pacifist position is one 
adopted in Christian conscience and it is 
needed as a pioneering leaven in the lump 
of sinful human society. 

Mr. Graves’s conscientiously adopted 
position as a pacifist also grew out of his 
war experience. His main argument 
stresses the impossibility of rationalizing 
the ethical code imposed by Christ’s 
teaching upon the individual so as to make 
it non-applicable to the nation. 

The first Christians recognized the right 
of government to require obedience and 
loyalty from its citizens: “the powers that 
be are ordained of God” and “obey them 
that have the rule over you and submit 
yourselves. . . .” The degree of loyalty 
and obedience given to a government 
essential to the ordering of society was 
from the start a matter of concern and 
dispute. There unquestionably are some 
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things which are wrong for the individual 
to do but which are right for the group 
to do, acting as government under law. 
The point is, what are those things? 
There is food for thought in Jesus’s word 
to Pilate at his own trial: “Thou couldest 
have no power at all against me, except it 
were given thee from above: therefore he 
that delivered me unto thee hath the 
greater sin.” Jesus seems not to question 
the proper authority of Rome through 
Pilate to execute judgment even unto 
death. Jesus here is not protesting the 
system, but his own innocence. 

Furthermore, Jesus’s own statement 
about loyalty to Caesar, noted above, 
creates grave problems for the pacifist. 
Every conceivable interpretation of that 
utterance is open to the charge of “ration- 
alization.” While I agree with Mr. Graves 
that I cannot imagine Jesus Christ flying 
a bomber and dropping bombs, neither 
can I conceive of him as leading a group 
of Jews to a flag pole to haul down the 
ensign of Rome and to raise the standard 
of a free Jewish state in its stead. Some 
rationalization of Christ’s teaching is in- 
evitable for the sinner—be he pacifist 
or no. 


i — TWO YOUNG MEN have presented 
a provocative delineation and discussion 
of a most important issue which each 
Christian must face for himself. The 
spirit of Christian tolerance and respect 
for a conscientiously different viewpoint 
pervades each analysis. After reading 
them, I emerged with a stronger convic- 
tion than ever that on the issue of paci- 
fism, as in all problems involving Christian 
ethics, each Christian must seek earnest- 
ly the leading of the Holy Spirit for 
himself. The fact that Christians of equal 
earnestness and sincerity come up with 
different “leading” troubles me not at all. 
“The wind bloweth whither it listeth.” 
The minute we acknowledge the privilege 
of another’s conscience to adopt a differ- 
ent position from our own, that minute 
we have declared our own inability to be 
absolutely certain that our position repre- 
sents the only will of God and we have 
entered into the liberty of the sons of 
God. 

The degree and character of partici- 
pation in a war effort is a matter of in- 
dividual Christian conscience and the will 
of God who alone is “Lord of the con- 
science” must reveal itself to each man 
unconditioned by the conviction and 
choice of another. But there is no debate 
about the will of God for “peace on earth, 
good will toward men,” and there is no 
argument about the degree and character 
of participation incumbent upon all Chris- 
tians in the peace effort. 
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Goldfish Bowls 


A pastor’s private life, his wife’s clothes, his children’s 
manners are too often the concern of his parishioners. 


OLDFISH BOWLS aren't meant for peo- 
G ple. Yet we Protestants often force 
our ministers and their families to live be- 
hind glass partitions which are like a 
goldfish bowl. The effect on ministers, 
families, and churches is far from good. 

As an example, Chuck Boyce came to 
his Nebraska ministry directly from the 
seminary. He wanted to do a good job. 
He and the young folks of the church took 
to each other immediately. Sunday school 
and church attendance by the youngsters 
zoomed upwards. 

Chuck didn’t think the hasty conver- 
sion of all young people in his pews would 
be wise. He geared his sermons to giving 
his young listeners a solid foundation for 
Christian living. He took part in their 
games. He wasn’t always dignified; it’s 
impossible to keep your dignity when 
you're sliding into second base. 

Chuck’s deacons didn’t like this lack of 
dignity when they looked into Chuck’s 
goldfish bowl. They didn’t care for 
Chuck’s new type sermons. 

They made no immediate attempt to 
end the comradeship between minister and 
children. They did, however, demand 
more frequent sermons on sin and Hell. 

Chuck tried, though he told me later 
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By CASPAR BLACKBURN 


that his words almost stuck in his throat. 
His young friends had listened when he 
spoke before. That day they squirmed in 
their pews and counted the panes of glass 
in the windows and beams in the ceiling. 

Chuck asked for a special meeting of 
the board of deacons. He told these men 
that a minister must preach from the 
heart. The deacons raised the question of 
Chuck’s unministerial gaiety. 

In the end, Chuck resigned. He almost 
left the ministry because he could get no 
recommendation, but finally he became 
the assistant pastor in a city church. To- 
day he is a leading minister of his de- 
nomination. 


Searching for flaws 
His story varies in many details from 
that of Marian Brush, a Methodist minis- 
ter’s bride. Marian was in a ad spot 
when she first came to Wellsville. Ruth 
Dane, head of the women’s society, in the 
church, had hoped minister John Brush 

would marry her only child, Ione. 
Her church position gave her a clear 
look at the Brush goldfish bowl. But she 


wore queer glasses. She didn’t see Marian’s 
qualifications for the job she’d married 
into—her lovely contralto voice, her sin- 
cere enthusiasm, her seminary training as 
a teacher. All Ruth would see was Mari- 
an’s lovely hair and face, her trim figure, 
and her well-made trousseau. For some 
reason she marked Marian down as over- 
frivolous. She began to use binoculars to 
hunt flaws. 

Marian’s upbringing in another denomi- 
nation gave Ruth an opening. Marian’s 
family had been Episcopalians. That 
church didn’t frown on dancing. The new 
bride didn’t think she was confessing a 
sin when she told a group of girls, includ- 
ing Ione Dane, about the fun she’d had at 
a dance in her home town. 

Ione passed the word to her mother. 
Ruth spread the story. If Louise Moore, 
another good churchwoman, hadn’t known 
that many of their members, among them 
Ruth’s husband, played cards and went to 
the theatre, amusements frowned upon by 
many of that era, the Brushes might con- 
ceivably have left Wellsville in disgrace. 

Louise’s battle for Marian prevented 
this. But Marian never again was spon- 
taneous. She seemed afraid to act. She 
withdrew from the choir. She did nothing 
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wrong, because she did almost nothing. 
But the Wellsville church had only an un- 
exceptionable minister’s wife instead of 
the great one they might have had except 
for the goldfish bowl. 

Edna Rice would sympathize with Mari- 
an; her father was another minister in 
Wellsville. After escaping from his gold- 
fish bowl to college she deliberately re- 
turned by marrying a minister. I asked 
her why. 

“It wasn’t easy—even to marry Stan. 
When I was younger I wanted to get out 
of the parsonage forever. I never had a 
date with a boy that I didn’t feel the eyes 
of church members critically following 
everything I did. 


Wearing hand-me-downs 


“My hardest job, though, was to wear 
hand-me-downs from Dad's parishioners. 
Mary Stone was our wealthiest woman. 
She gave me good clothes, much better 
than Dad could buy. But when I wore 
them, it seemed I could hear people saying 
to themselves, “That lovely dress of Mary 
Stone’s only makes poor Edna look more 
than ever like a string bean.’ 

“This hard memory still stays with me. 
I'm sure the people of Stan’s church 
wonder why I won’t let my kids wear cast- 
offs. And I’m not at all sure I’m right. 
While I’m protecting Bess and Peggy from 
my hurt, the knife of too much publicity 
may be stabbing them where I can't see. 
They wouldn’t tell me—to spare my 
feelings.” 

Edna, Marian and Chuck have all been 
through undeserved agony because of the 
goldfish bowl. The constant scrutiny over 
the minister and his family hits at their 
rights as human beings. The minister's 
son is more condemned than others who 
take part in mischief. His daughter's ab- 
sence from any church service causes 
lifted evebrows that never appear when 
other girls fail to show. If the pastor at- 
tends a political meeting, he is criticized 
because he’s taking the church into poli- 
tics. If he stays entirely away from such 
meetings, he lacks interest in civic affairs. 
His wife is not a good mixer if she’s never 
seen at social events unconnected with the 
church; she’s a social butterfly if she is. 


Family life under glass 


We would not endure partitions of glass 
around our own family life. Why should 
the minister and his family be forced to 
have them around theirs? They could cer- 
tainly serve the Lord better if they were 
free. It might be wise for all of us to look 
again at the words of Jesus in John 8:7, 
“He that is without sin among you, let 
him first cast a stone... .” If we keep 
that constantly in mind as we deal with 
our minister and his family, the goldfish 
bowl in which the minister often lives will 
vanish. 
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Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 
A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 
Danville, Kentucky 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus— Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate- Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 




















in the heart of Rural America 





A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts and theological seminary with 
a positive Christian purpose. 
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HANOVER COLLEG 


Founded 1827 
i fy . 700. Cf. a ai, 3 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid new 
plant and an able faculty. Christian emphasis 
throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 freshmen 
are being admitted for September 1950. Write now 
for information. 


Albert G. Parker, Jr., President 





Hanover, Indiana 





HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accredi- 
ted. Social Sciences, Humanities, Natural 
Sciences. *‘Education at its Best”. Offers a 
wide variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for information. 





MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 
Cultural and vocational courses effectively 
combined as training for Christian leadership. 
Presbyterian — Coeducational — Moderate 
cost. Part-time student pastors urgently 
needed. Write—J. Walter Malone, President. 








PARK COLLEGE 
One Faculty Member to each 12 Students 
New students may enroll February 6, 1950 
Highest academic rating. Cosmopoli- 
tan student body from 37 states and 4 
continents. Democratic campus life: 
each student a member of a social 
club, each a worker. Strong intramural 
program enables all to participate in 
sports. Small classes. Co-educational. 

Beautiful rural campus on bluffs high 
above the Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 


Parkville, Missouri 





Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com. 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric. 
ular, sports, social program. 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 
of training for Christian citizenship. 


Hunter B. Blakely 
President 











Preparatory Schools 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a Century-old 
Reputation for College Preparation. Small classes. 
Experienced masters. Cultivation of initiative and 
self-reliance. Wide choice of sports and student ac- 
tivities. Grades 7-12. Country location 65 miles from 


New York City. Address. 
Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J, 











PENNINGTON 


FOR BOYS — Accredited College Prep ‘| 





and Junior School 4th Grade up. Small 

Classes with daily help of friendly Mas- 

ters. Music, crafts. All sports, gym, pool, ~y 
38-acre campus. Near Princeton. 112th 

year. Endowed. Graduates in 45 colleges. 

Request illustrated catalog. 

J. Rolland Crompton, D.D., Hdmr. 

Box P, Pennington, N. J. 
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WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 
Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 

Accredited Liberal Arts College. 
Co-Educational 
Dr. Frank F. Warren, President 
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COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
Lat Established 1866 

Presbyterian. Four-year. 
Liberal arts, sciences. Coeducational. 
New individual study program in up- 
perclass years. Degrees: B.A., B. Mus., 
B. Sch. Mus. Address all inquiries: 


Howard Lowry, President 
Wooster Oxo 























Men’s College 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
Spring Class will enter 
March 20, 1950 
Basic three-year course in professional 
nursing. Clinical experience in a 480-bed 
hospital. Affiliations with University of 
Illinois and six other colleges for B.S. 
degree. Accredited by the State of Illinois 
and the National Nursin 4 ome 
Service. Also, registered with the Board o 
Regents, University of the State of New 

York. 
Scholarships available to 
well qualified applicants. 

For information and catalog, write 
Henrietta Froehlke, Director 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
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MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curriculum 
in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, pre-profes- 
sional courses, teaching (Kindergarten, primary and 
high school), business administration, journalism, 
with emphasis on Christian citizenship. 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
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A Liberal Arts College For Men 
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Protestant Young People 
Observe Youth Week 

This week is a big one for Presbyterian 
young people. 

From last Sunday, designated West- 
minster Fellowship Sunday, to this Sun- 
day, designated Interdenominational Sun- 
day, young people will have conducted 
special Youth Week observances calling 
the attention of their communities to 
their programs. 

In many churches, young people are 
preaching the sermons, ushering, provid- 
ing the music, and planning the services. 
Youth groups from many denominations 
are cooperating in joint programs. 

Material for this week’s observances in 
Presbyterian churches was written by 
young people of the Chevy Chase Presby- 
terian Church in Washington, D.C. (P.L., 
Oct. 29.) Theme of the week is “God 
Designs—Youth Builds.” 

Youth Week was first observed thirty 
years ago in celebration of the thirtieth 
birthday of the International Society of 
Christian Endeavor. The week is now an 
annual observance and has the combined 
support of forty Protestant denomina- 
tions, thirty-five state councils of churches, 
and other youth-serving groups such as 
the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy and Girl 
Scouts of America, 4-H Clubs, and the 
Camp-Fire Girls. 


Oklahoma Youth Week 


Outstanding among current Youth Week 
observances is that of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

Youth Week activities at the Ardmore 
Church began last Sunday with a break- 
fast for all Westminster Fellowship young 
people at the Hotel Ardmore. 

The morning worship service at the 
First Church was conducted by members 
of the senior high Westminster Fellowship, 
and music was provided by the West- 
minster Choir. Sunday afternoon a recep- 
tion for parents was held at the church, 
and in the evening a covered-dish dinner 
honoring the junior and senior high Fel- 
lowships was given. 

Special events of the week included a 
special parents’ night program, a Youth 
Week radio broadcast over station KVSO, 
a mid-week dinner and worship service, a 
Friday night steak fry and devotional serv- 
ice at nearby Lake Murray, a Saturday 
morning breakfast and open house in the 
tecreational room of the church, and a 
party on Saturday night. 

Throughout the week, daily devotional 
Services are conducted in the chapel at 
8:15 a.m. for junior and senior high young 
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people. The week-long observance will end 
Sunday night with a candle-light Com- 
munion service in the chapel. 

Last year more than 1,400 young people 
attended the various activities. 


Midnight Service Starts 
Youth Week Observances 


Late one night last week, Presbyterian 
high school students and young people 
from a small town in western Pennsyl- 
vania poured into church for one of the 
most unusual youth events of the year. 

The meeting was a midnight banquet 
and candle-light service which lasted until 
2:30 A.M. The meeting was held at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Apollo, 
Pennsylvania, to mark the opening of the 
Apollo Church’s Youth Week observances. 

In keeping with the church’s celebra- 
tion of its 125th anniversary, the food, 
decorations, and program of the unusual 
meeting carried out a “pioneering” theme. 
The Westminster Fellowship arranged for 
old-fashioned group singing, and had a 
town crier who called out announcements. 
A dinner speaker outlined spiritual fron- 
tiers. Concluding the program was a 


candlelight consecration service in the 
sanctuary of the church. 

The mothers of the young people served 
the midnight supper. Other adults chap- 
eroned and saw that all of the young peo- 
ple got home safely. 





“We tried the program for the first 
time last year and found it to be a great 
success,” the Reverend Harry Roach, pas- 
tor of the Apollo church, said. In spite of 
the unusual hour, Pastor Roach said 
townsfolk and parents had had nothing 
but praise for the service. 

“For some time,” he explained, “we had 
been unsuccessful in finding a suitable 
time for a banquet to begin our activities 
for the Youth Week End. There was 
always a basketball game or county chorus 
or something else to which some of our 
leaders were committed. Finally someone 
suggested we have our banquet after these 
things were over, and that’s how the tradi- 
tion was started.” 


Kansas City Young People 
Take Church to Invalids 


Holding church services in the homes 
of invalids has become a steady job for 
a group of Presbyterian young people in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

For over three years, young people in 
the Roanoke Presbyterian Church of Kan- 
sas City have taken services of worship 
to members of their congregation with 
permanent disabilities. 

Boys and girls entering the Junior High 
Westminster Fellowship have caught the 
spirit of Christian-love from older young 
people carrying on the work. 

A church school young adult class ex- 
tends the program by taking worship 
services and reading materials regularly 
to rest homes in the city. 

The young people devote the last Sun- 
day evening of each month to the shut-in 
visitation. At six o’clock young people of 
junior high, senior high, and college ages 











Carrying hymnals and tape recorder, Westminster Fellowship members in the Roan- 
oke Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, Missouri, are shown leaving the church 
to take special services to the homes of invalid members in the congregation. 
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STIRRING MOTION PICTURES NEWS OF YouTH — 7 
oy Cada ene ey ae then asiged to groupe. Beer 


Every Christian Community leaving the church, the pastor leads them 
in prayer. 

Some of the groups walk to homes 
nearby the church buildings. Others go in 
car caravans to homes several miles from - 
the church. 

At each home, the leader of the group 
(a young person) enters first, introduces 
himself, and suggests that the young peo- 
ple form a circle around the bed of the 
invalid. 


Exhibit Them Before Church Groups, Schools, 
Business Associations, Social Societies, Etc. 
~ P Ld 
Reaching from Heaven 
Written and directed with great depth and feeling, and 
skillfully acted. The power of prayer and the priceless 
lessons of Christian charity are clearly demonstrated. 


A noted Radio Commentator says, “The world is crying 
for such movies today”. Presented on 16 mm. sound film. 


“The Power of God” 
































































































































This true-to-life presentation of Christianity in action The short service consists of hymns, - 
inspires all who see it. A staunch bulwark against the scripture readings, prayers in turn by es 
powers of evil. each member of the group, and occasion- a 
Write us about use of these films, as well as other ally a brief talk. Sometimes a small fold- 
Religious Audio-Visual Materials. Or secure them through ie 3 apie - : .. - 
your Denominational Book Store or Film Rental Library. ing ay is used where a piano 1s not tw 
7 me available. | 
Audio-Visual Aids Service When the service is over, each of the alo 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE young people greets the invalid, and the | 
3558P S. JEFFERSON AVE, ST. LOUIS 18, MO. group returns to the church for a snack . 
supper and social hour. to 
be aan cotilend Recently the young people began using pel 
the church’s tape recorder to take the the 
Puoto Crepits regular church service to church members s 
Photographs not otherwise credited unable to leave their homes. Because of de 
From left to right and top to bottom the numerous requests for the recorded ple 
The FINEST FILMS fort Pace 10: Church World Service services the young people are going out on 
Write for descriptive folder , Pace 30: Columbia Pictures week-day assignments. cer 
1979 CAHUENGA, HOLLYWOOD 28, Ca;,, “This is a cherished service to the shut- of 
in people of our church and will be con- of 
- emma stantly adjusted to fit their needs,” says con 
= <== === the Reverend Edwin Mace, pastor of the witl 
Roanoke church. him 
i T 
d | a | | 0 || a Recreation Expert To Direct | 
|| Summer Youth Program = 
B 7 S T 4 i L L b é three weeks after es The Presbyterian Church’s program of rd 
publication — summer camps, conferences, and service they 
|| | projects got a new director last month. has 
He is the Reverend Maurice D. Bone, ple, 
. PAEET THE MASTER recreation expert and former pastor of the —2) 
SERMONS AND PRAYERS OF Grace Presbyterian Church in Council coul 
PETER MARSHALL —— Blufis, Iowa. Mr. Bone succeeds the Rev- Chr 
; : erend Barnett Eby, who left the Board of P 
Here is the book that has taken the nation by storm—the : Christian Education last summer to be- an 
book that has been a source of inspiration to thousands. Ur lon a come pastor of the First Presbyterian Whi 
Peter Marshall, former Chaplain of the United States Senate, . -JVIES, Church of Elmira, New York. he | 
preached not to the great or the near-great, but rather to Veos Ihe Mast air Mr. Bone has had extensive experience And 
the man in the street, the man he called “Mr. Jones” / USER) in directing summer camps and confer- rible 
ences, has held high presbytery and synod roga 
| | ————— posts, and has been active in community Step 
| Daniel A. Polng: = Henry Smith Leiper: = affairs. He has served for several years as slaug 
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Protestant Churches throughout the The 
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Whit da you Think 


A QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





Conducted by RAYMOND I. LINDQUIST 


Christ Makes 


Question: “Is there any funda- 
mental difference between an hon- 
est, decent, and unselfish life and a 
Christian life?” Be Je 


Reply: Yes. It is the difference be- 
tween stoically trying to achieve goodness 
alone and attempting to do it with Christ. 

The difference is Christ. 

Since in each case it is a person trying 
to live the good life, the results are not 
perfect. Indeed, the Christian falls far- 
ther short of his ideal because the desire 
is to please Christ, while the “honest, 
decent, and unselfish” person is trying to 
please himself and others. 

Isn’t it correct to say that one is con- 
cerned with his life in terms of the world 
of time and some human approximation 
of ethical distinction, while the other is 
concerned not only with that but also 
with the divine purpose for the world and 
him through all eternity? 


Tus CHRISTIAN has the advantage in 
that he frankly seeks God's help in defin- 
ing and seeking an inclusive, timeless goal. 
Christians have confessed in all ages that 
they have failed miserably but that Christ 
has succeeded gloriously. Paul, for exam- 
ple, felt himself to be the chief of sinners 
—and that in no mock humility. Yet he 
could also say, “I can do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth me.” 

Paul had tried to live under the law 
an “honest, decent and unselfish” life. 
While it had worked to a certain extent 
he found that love had ‘been left out. 
And therefore, he had been guilty of hor- 
rible mistakes, had nourished a fatal ar- 
togance, had taken part in the stoning of 
Stephen, and had, with threatenings and 
slaughter, hounded devout Christians to 
prison. 

What happens, of course, is that Chris- 
tianity gives such a tall star to steer by 
that it is out of the question for a Chris- 
tian to follow it alone. He learns at once 
that he is insufficient for these things. 
The experimental knowledge of his weak- 
ness becomes the death of his pride—one 
of his chief foes. Pride gone, he is willing 
to listen to God. 

There is also the company of like- 
minded Christians to give a person en- 
thusiasm and propulsign. The Christian is 
hot a free-lance. He is a member of the 
tuild. The goodly fellowship of the apos- 
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the Difference 


tles is continued in today’s Church of 
Jesus Christ. Admitted that the quality 
of Christian life in such a fellowship is 
inclined to be uneven, perhaps spotty. 
Nevertheless there are in the group those 
who in their best moments minister for 
God to our need and who help us on to 
our best moments. . 

Also, in the hours of public worship and 
wonder, the experience of prayer, in the 
expounded truth, in the holy sacraments, 
there is experienced a divine grace which 
differs from the grace that comes in our 
solitary worship and work. 


Sone CHRISTIANS enjoy a power which 
in all ages has lifted them above the 
grim commonplace into a spirit which one 
might soberly call spiritual gaiety. Who 
would not like to be numbered among that 
choice company? From the very first, 
pagans were worried by the tuneful Chris- 
tians who were carefree even in the act 
of martyrdom. “They meet together to 
sing praises to Christ as God,” one early 
spy reported. 

The pagans had reason to worry. The 
Christians sang their way over the empire. 

It is out of this fellowship that there 
flow the streams which water the earth, 
streams of missionary activity, of per- 
sonal rehabilitation, of summons to the 
City of God, of social reform. 

A Christian is a member of a world- 
wide convoy which seeks the will of God. 
A person who is seeking by himself to be 
“decent, honest, and unselfish” is a lonely 
pilgrim. He ought to cast his lot in with 
the Christian caravan. Let Christ come 
into his heart, and he probably will be 
the best Christian of all. 
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Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
Spiringiy beautiful appearance 

r years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C25, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP75. Ask 
for Budget Payment Pian. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E *R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,111. New York 18, N.Y. 

















Make neligion mere saat 


WITH THE NEW 
SPENCER “MC” DELINEASCOPE 


Add the magnetic realism of color 
projection—and religious classes, 
church gatherings, or sermons will 
leave lasting impressions. The versatile 
new MC Delineascope is an ideal 
church projector. It shows color slides 
and single or double frame slidefilm, 
— interchangeably. It loads instantly, 
operates simply, remains cool enough 
to touch, offers choice of three 
objectives and has brilliance enough 
for church halls. Choose the new 
MC Delineascope with full confidence 
in its fine optical and mechanical 
qualities. It is manufactured by one 
of America’s oldest makers of 
Scientific Instruments. For literature 
or the name of your nearest 
distributor, write Dept. B166. 
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English 
CHURCH ART 


lighting Fixtures 
® Stained Glass 
® Genuine Carillons 
® Carved Woodwork 
®@ Embroideries 
@ Silver 
Inspired designs and expert 


craftsmanship in furnishings of 
distinction by 


J. WIPPELL & CO., Ltd., 


Exeter, England 


STUDIOS OF GEORGE L. PAYNE, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Brochures and \ 
special designs 
submitted on request. 
Please address 
inquiries to. - . 




















Write for the booklet about cancer. Just address your request to “CANCER”. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 
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The Doreutlepue Ldlow 


Wormwood’s final defeat 








By C. S. LEWIS 


Epitors’ Note: Wormwood has been 
warned that if his patient is killed in the 
war, his soul will go, not to “Our Father 
Below,” but to God, for Wormwood has 
failed to corrupt him. The last letter of 
the Screwtape series follows. 


My Dear, My Very Dear Wormwood, 
My Poppet, My Pigsnie, 


How mistakenly now that all is lost you 
come whimpering to ask me whether the 
terms of affection in which I address you 
meant nothing from the beginning. Far 
from it! Rest assured, my love for you 
and your love for me are as like as two 
peas. I have always desired you, as you 
(pitiful fool) desired me. The difference 
is that I am the stronger. I think they 
will give you to me now; or a bit of you. 
Love you? Why, yes. As dainty a morsel 
as ever I grew fat on. 

You have let a soul slip through your 
fingers. The howl of sharpened famine 
for that loss re-echoes at this moment 
through all the levels of the Kingdom of 
Noise down to the very Throne itself. It 
makes me mad to think of it. How well 
I know what happened at the instant when 
they snatched him from you! There was 
a sudden clearing of his eyes (was there 
not?) as he saw you for the first time, 
and recognized the part you had had in 
him and knew that you had it no longer. 
Just think (and let it be the beginning of 
your agony) what he felt at that moment; 





“Did you mark how naturally . . . the 
earth-born vermin entered the new life?” 
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as if a scab had fallen from an old sore, 
as if he were emerging from a hideous, 
shell-like tetter, as if he shuffled off for 
good and all a defiled, wet, clinging gar- 
ment. By Hell, it is misery enough to 
see them in their mortal days taking off 
dirtied and uncomfortable clothes and 
splashing in hot water and giving little 
grunts of pleasure—stretching their eased 
limbs. What, then, of this final stripping, 
this complete cleansing? 

The more one thinks about it, the 
worse it becomes. He got through so eas- 
ily!’ No gradual misgivings, no doctor's 
sentence, no nursing home, no operating 
theatre, no false hopes of life; sheer, 
instantaneous liberation. One moment it 
seemed to be all our world; the scream of 
bombs, the fall of houses, the stink and 
taste of high explosive on the lips and in 
the lungs, the feet burning with weari- 
ness, the heart cold with horrors, the 
brain reeling, the legs aching; next mo- 
ment all this was gone, gone like a bad 
dream, never again to be of any account. 


Daerearzo, OUT-MANOEUVRED FOOL! Did 
you mark how naturally—as if he’d been 
born for it—the earth-born vermin en- 
tered the new life? How all his doubts 
became, in the twinkling of an eye, ridicu- 
lous? I know what the creature was say- 
ing to itself! “Yes. Of course. It always 
was like this. All horrors have followed 
the same course, getting worse and worse 
and forcing you into a kind of bottle- 
neck till, at the very moment when you 
thought you must be crushed, behold! 
you were out of the narrows, and all was 
suddenly well. The extraction hurt more 
and more, and then the tooth was out. 
The dream became a nightmare and then 
you woke. You die and die and then you 
are beyond death. How could I ever have 
doubted it?” 

As he saw you, he also saw Them. I 
know how it was. You reeled back dizzy 
and blinded, more hurt by them than he 
had ever been by bombs. The degradation 
of it!—that this thing of earth and slime 
could stand upright and converse with 
spirits before whom you, a spirit, could 
only cower. Perhaps you had hoped that 
the awe and strangeness of it would dash 
his joy. But that is the cursed thing; the 
gods are strange to mortal eyes, and yet 
they are not strange. He had no faintest 
conception till that very hour of how they 


would look, and even doubted their ex- 
istence. But when he saw them he knew 
that he had always known them and 
realized what part each one of them had 
played at many an hour in his life when 
he had supposed himself alone, so that 
now he could say to them, one by one, 
not “Who are you?” but “So it was you 
all the time.” All that they were and said 
at this meeting woke memories. The dim 
consciousness of friends about him which 
had haunted his solitudes from infancy 
was now at last explained; that central 
music in every pure experience which had 
always just evaded memory was now at 
last recovered. Recognition made him free 
of their company almost before the limbs 
of his corpse became quiet. Only you were 
left outside. 

He saw not only Them; he saw Him. 
This animal, this thing begotten in a bed, 
could look on Him. What is blinding, suf- 
focating fire to you, is now cool light to 
him, is clarity itself, and wears the form 
of a Man. You would like, if you could, 
to interpret the patient’s prostration in 
the Presence, his self-abhorrence and utter 
knowledge of his sins (yes, Wormwood, 
a clearer knowledge even than yours) on 
the analogy of your own choking and 
paralyzing sensations when you encounter 
the deadly air that breathes from the 
heart of Heaven. 


Ber IT’S ALL NONSENSE. Pains he may 
still have to encounter, but they embrace 
those pains. They would not barter them 
for any earthly pleasure. All the delights 
of sense, or heart, or intellect, with which 
you could once have tempted him, even 
the delights of virtue itself, now seem to 
him in comparison but as the half nause- 
ous attractions of a raddled harlot would 
seem to a man who hears that his true 
beloved whom he has loved all his life 
and whom he had believed to be dead is 
alive and even now at his door. He is 
caught up into that world where pain and 
pleasure take on transfinite value and all 
our arithmetic is dismayed. Once more, 
the inexplicable meets us. Next to the 
curse of useless tempters like yourself the 
greatest curse upon us is the failure of our 
Intelligence Department. If only we could 
find out what He is really up to! Alas, 
alas, that knowledge, in itself so hateful 
and mawkish a thing, should yet be neces- 
sary for Power! Sometimes I am almost 
in despair. All that sustains me is the 
conviction that our Realism, our rejection 
(in the face of all temptations) of all 
silly nonsense and claptrap, must win in 
the end. Meanwhile, I have you to settle 
with. Most truly do I sign myself 


Your increasingly and ravenously 
affectionate uncle 
Screwtape 


From Screwtape Letters by C. S. Lewis. By 
permission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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All the King’s Men, 

One of the Top Ten 
NCLUDED IN THE New York Times se- 
lection of “the ten best pictures of 
1949” were four that have been reviewed 
in these columns in recent months: Jn- 
truder in the Dust, Lost Boundaries, 
Pinky, and Battleground. The others: A 
Letter to Three Wives, The Heiress, Com- 
mand Decision, All the King’s Men, The 
Fallen Idol, and The Quiet One. Of these 
ten my personal choice for the number 
one position would be Intruder in the 
Dust. I choose it for three reasons: it is 
a powerful drama with social significance; 
Juano Hernandez as Lucas Beauchamp is 
my personal choice for the best character 
portrayal of the year, and the camera, 
under Clarence Brown’s skillful direction, 

reaches new heights as a story-teller. 

By all odds the most unusual film of 
the year is The Quiet One, made by a 
group of young experimentalists. They 
chose the motion picture medium to docu- 
ment the story of a maladjusted young 
Negro boy and the patient, understanding 
treatment by which he was enabled to find 
himself. As I remember it, there isn’t a 
professional actor in the entire picture. 

If we include pictures of British origin, 
my all-out choice for 1949 is The Red 
Shoes. For sheer camera wizardry and 
outstanding entertainment value, this tech- 
nicolor masterpiece by J. Arthur Rank 
outdoes them all. Although it has been 
running more than a year it’s still going 
strong. You may think, as I did, that you 


aren’t much interested in ballet. But I 
predict that, as performed by Moira 
Shearer, Leonide Massine, and others, 


you'll find The Red Shoes altogether 
fascinating. 

It’s worth noting that five on the Times 
list deal with social issues, four of them 
with Negro-white relationships or the 
effect of modern American society upon 
the Negro. (The comment was heard re- 
cently in Hollywood that a certain film 
was doing pretty well “for an all-white 
picture.”) The fifth deals with political 
corruption. All the King’s Men is a 
reminder that “it can happen here.” We 
all know in a general way the story of 
Huey Long. Seeing it paralleled on the 
screen makes vividly—frighteningly—real 
the fact that it actually did happen, right 
here in the U.S.A. It is unrelieved tragedy, 
this depiction of the transformation of 
the lovable, honest, fearless Willie Stark, 
small-town champion of the common peo- 
ple, into Governor Willie Stark, the ruth- 
lessly powerful demagogue who will stop 
at nothing to attain his ends and who is 
above the law. 

All the King’s Men is not a “nice” pic- 
ture, but the things it pictures aren’t nice 
either. It was judged by New York critics 
to be the “most powerful” film of the 
year; Life magazine called it “the most 
exciting” and Broderick Crawford, as 
Willie, won a critics’ award for his per- 
formance. It is certainly worth seeing, 
not as entertainment but as food for 
thought. Demagoguery is dangerous be- 
cause the promises of the potential dicta- 
tor always sound like the applied gospel; 
he’s always “the friend of the common 
people,” and under his spell the crowds 
can so easily become mobs. 

It is Willie Stark’s philosophy that 
“good can only come from bad,” a very 
handy credo for a would-be dictator. It 
is as false as the Jesuitical doctrine that 
“the end justifies the means” and the 
strangely grotesque Nazi philosophy that 
made evil the greater good. Political cor- 








All the King’s Men, not a “nice picture” but significant, stars Broderick Crawford. 
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ruption is a cancer eating away at the 
vitals of democracy. Because it so often 
infects even the best-intentioned, it is as 
insidious and dangerous a threat to democ- 
racy—and to Christianity—as Commu- 
nism, the sworn enemy of both. 

Columbia Pictures deserves some kind 
of award for documenting the infamous 
Huey Long regime. 

As commercial films move in the direc- 
tion of greater realism and significance, 
church-made movies are improving in dra- 
matic content and artistry. The newest 
example is The Second Chance, a film 
just produced by the Protestant Film 
Commission for use in the 1950 Planned 
Education program of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. (also the Congregational 
Christian and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Churches). It was filmed in Holly- 
wood under the supervision of Paul F. 
Heard of the Protestant Film Commission, 





On the set of The Second Chance: from 
left, Alexander Ferguson, Paul Heard, 
star Ruth Warrick, S. Franklin Mack 


in association with Alexander Ferguson 
and myself, on hand to represent the 
sponsors. The Second Chance will be 
premiered at the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men in 
Chicago in early February. It will not be 
released for local church use, however, 
until the fall of 1950. The Second Chance 
is based on the story by Faith Baldwin, 
adapted for the screen by Robert Presnell, 
Str. The director is William Beaudine, 
with Ruth Warrick, John Hubbard, and 
Hugh Beaumont in the leading roles. 


The Protestant Film Commission held 
its third annual meeting in New York at 
the Presbyterian Board headquarters, on 
January 25, 1950—tO0o late to be reported 
in this issue. There is now available an 
attractive four-page leaflet describing the 
work of the Commission, “the voice of 
Protestantism in motion pictures.” It is 
entitled The Protestant Film Commission 
and will be sent free to readers of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFE who write to The Prot- 
éstant Film Commission, 45 Astor Place, 
New York 3, N. ¥. —S. FRANKLIN MAcK 


Pesauary 4, 1950 
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The Days That Lead To Easter 


HE days that lead to Easter can be a time of spiritual 

advance for you and for your family if you will spend a few 
minutes each day in Bible reading, prayer, and meditation. In 
this Lenten and Easter season you and your family can join 
the many thousands all around the world who get daily spiritual 
refreshment and inspiration for Christian living through the 
use of The Upper Room. 


iin 





A subscription to The Upper Room is an Easter gift of love. It 
carries a message for every day for a whole year. The cost 
is less than one cent a week. Yearly subscriptions, six 
bimonthly issues with a full page for each day, cost just 50 cents 
each when two or more are ordered at one time. Send your 
list for Easter gifts now. Include yourself, your loved ones, 
your friends, and those acquaintances that you would like to 
help find the way for a closer walk with God. 
Single copies, 10 cents. Ten or more copies to one address, 


5 cents per copy. Individual subscriptions, two years to one 
address or two yearly subscriptions, $1.00. Order from 


. \ THE UPPER ROOM 
% | 1908 Grand Ave. 
\ Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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Use this friendly, proven method to make 
an extra income. No experience needed. 
Just show glorious $1 Assortment of 14 
Religious Greeting Cards with appropri- 
ate Scripture quotation for Birthdays, 
other events. Friends buy fast. Youmake 
up to 50c! Also Gift Wraps, ta 
tionery, Eastern Star, Metallics, Secret 
Pal, many more. Start earning now. 
Write for Samples on approval. 
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Let these lovely Greeting Card Assort- 
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The New SCHAFF-HERZOG 
Encyclopedia of Religious 


Knowledge—13 volumes 


THE BAKER BOOK HOUSE offers 
you this valuable encyclopedia on the con- 
venient “volume-per-month” plan. 

Thirteen Beautiful Volumes—in new con- 
venient size, in clear print, on high quality 
paper. Superior binding in durable fabric. 
Being brought completely up to date 


preparation of two supplementary volumes (to be 
announced later) under the editorship of Lefferts 
A. Loetscher, Ph. D., D. D., Associate Professor of 
Church History, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
The only encyclopedia of its kind in the English 
language. Embraces every phase of religious knowl- 


edge, both ecclesiastical and Biblical. 
Each volume averages 500 pages of clear, double 


easy-to-read type. High quality smooth paper, excellent sturdy binding. 
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columns, 


Per Volume, only $4.50 


Please send me 


complete set(s) of NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS 


KNOWLEDGE. I understand those volumes now ready will be mailed immediately and the remainder 


will follow as they are issued. 
Ready~Vol. I, Aac-Bas $4.50 April—Vol. VI 
Ready—Vol. Il, Bas-‘Cha 4.50 May—Vol.\VII 
Ready~Vol. Ill, Cha-Dra 4.50 
Ready~Vol. IV, Dra-Goa 4.50 


June—Vol. VIII, Mor-Pet 4.50 
July—Vol. IX, Pet-Rev 4.50 
March~Vol. V, Goa-Inn 4.50 August—Vol. X, Rev-Son 4.50 XV 


,Inn-Liu $4.50 
,Liu-Mor 4.50 


September—Vol. XI, Son-Tre $4.50 
October—Vol. XII, Tre-Zwi 4.50 
November—Vol. XIII, Index 4.50 
Supplementary Volumes XIV and 
to be Announced. 








$___ Enclosed. C1) Send C. O. D. (0 Charge My Account PL 
(Please include 16c Postage and Handling for each Volume) 
Name Address 
City = —— — Zone State 
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practical way, every phase of personal 
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for Christ,” “Dealing with 
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such as William Culbertson, Harry A. 


Ironside, William McCarrell, Harry Saulnier and many others. 
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MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
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NON-TYPICAL “TERRIFICS” 
(Continued from page 7) 


Michigan he hasn’t seen for years. He has 
saved three weeks for vacation this sum- 
mer, and wants to take the whole family 
to visit grandmother, to the locks at Sault 
Ste. Marie, and perhaps stop off for a 
few days at Ontonagon, Michigan, on 
the southeast shore of Lake Superior. 
Since the $5,000 house Richard bought in 
1946 is more than half paid for, the car 
is a distinct possibility. 

Things are looking up for this busy, 
cooperative, and intelligent family; the 
children are doing all right in their school 
work—Ava Jean has straight A’s so far 
this year. Although their dad leit school 
to work while he was in the tenth grade, 
he has helped educate himself. In 1947, 
Richard passed a Civil Service exam for 
the job of assistant supervisor of his de- 
partment. In four years, he may take 
over that job when the present assistant 
retires. Today, Richard works as relief 
supervisor when his two bosses are out. 
He has the respect and confidence of the 
men who work with him, even though 
some of them can’t understand why he 
says a silent grace before he opens his 
lunch box every day. 

The Trevithick house was painted by 
the family in 1948, the first time in thir- 
teen years. The house has storm win- 
dows, a new coal heating unit, and a new 
roof, put up by Richard. Ava has a wash- 
ing machine, a refrigerator, a sewing ma- 
chine, and a pop-up toaster, all not new 
but in good shape (Richard repairs any 
trouble that develops). This Christmas, 
Ava got a brand-new pressure cooker from 
the family. And next summer, the family 
hopes to put a new concrete porch on the 
house. 


All pitch in 


How do they do it? Most of the an- 
swer is hidden deep inside this self-re- 
liant group. When heavy dentist bills 
hit the Trevithicks last year, Ava Jean 
and Dick went out to get jobs without 
prompting. Ava Jean paid $53 of her $83 
dentist bill from her earnings. Dick pays 
for all his own clothes and transporta- 
tion. Ava turned her baby-sitting fees 
into new teeth. 

Both Ava and Richard learned tithing 
from their old pastor in Cadillac’s First 
Methodist Church, the Reverend H. V. 
Wade. Richard and Ava met in this 
church during their teens, where both were 
youth leaders and choir members. Richard 
says of tithing, “We could think of a lot 
of other places to put the money, but we 
just wouldn’t be taking our part in church 
work. There’s no idea in our minds that 
we are buying our way into heaven. It 
is our conviction that tithing’s the thing 
a Christian should do. We don’t really 
think that the extra money would do us 
any good at the end of a year.” 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN... 


Cal hoped he was late so the fellows wouldn't have time to call “high-pockets” at 


























him. Why did he have to grow so fast? 


"High-Pockets” 


taps ] HEARD you begging your mother 
for a new pair of pants to wear to 
school. I wish you wouldn’t.” 

“But, Dad,” Cal blurted. “I need some 
new pants. Look how short these are.” 
He held out his leg. His old brown pants 
didn't even reach to within an inch of his 
ankle. 

His father looked, nodded. “They are a 
littl short. You're growing fast. But 
they're still good.” 

Cal’s face reddened. He mumbled, “The 
kids at school tease me about them. They 
ill me . . . high-pockets.” 

“Why should you care?” his father re- 
tuned. “You probably tease them about 
other things. Your Mom’s going to have a 
birthday in a few days. It’s been a long 
time since she’s had a new dress. Don’t 
you think it would be nice for us to use 
that money to buy her one for her birth- 
day?” He smiled. “Now, go on to school. 
You'll be late.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Cal answered and started 
down the steps toward the sidewalk. He 
didn’t care if he was late for school. He 
hoped he was—so the fellows wouldn't 
have time to call “high-pockets” at him 
Why did a fellow have to grow so fast 
that he grew out of his clothes before he 
wore them out anyway? 

The bell had rung before he reached the 
schoolyard, so no one had a chance to 
all him “high-pockets” before school. 
But several did during recess, and one at 
least did at noon hour, though as soon as 


By JACK W. HANKINS 


the buzzer sounded he raced for the door 
and ran down the street. 

Cal was glum-faced as he and his 
mother ate lunch in the kitchen. Only 
because she asked him did he tell her what 
he had done that morning at 
which wasn’t much. “I guess they are 
going to pick out the fellows and girls 
who will be in the Lincoln’s birthday play 
this afternoon,” he mumbled. 

“Oh, are you going to be one of them?” 
his mother asked. 

Cal shook his head. Who would want a 
high-pockets in their play? He pushed 
back his chair. He didn’t feel very hungry 

His mother looked surprised. “Through 
already?” And when he nodded, she said, 
“Well, maybe you'll have time enough to 
run down to the store and buy those 
trousers before going back to school. Take 
five dollars out of the jar in the cup- 
board. You know the ones we thought 
were nice.” 

Cal's eves grew wide 


school— 


“ ” 


You mean . 
he cried, leaping from his chair and rush- 
ing toward the cupboard. He could have 
the new pants—without begging, without 
disobeying his father. 

“No, you won’t do for Lincoln,” Miss 
Thompson, the teacher, said to the boy. 
She had tried several of the older boys for 
the part of Lincoln in the play. but none 
of them seemed right for the role. As the 


boy went back to his seat, she peered 
around the classroom, biting her lips. 
“Cal, you come up here, will you?” 

As he walked to the desk, Cal felt his 
face flushing with embarrassment. Wasn't 
it bad enough to have to wear pants that 
wouldn’t reach close to your shoetops 
without having to go up before the whole 
class? 

Miss Thompson began to smile as he 
approached the desk. “Why, Cal,” she 
cried, “I think you’re just the boy to play 
Lincoln. Don’t you think he should be, 
children?” 

As his schoolmates clapped, Cal mum- 
bled, “I. . . I can’t be anything . . . in 
these highwater pants.” 


Miss THOMPSON LAUGHED. “Of course 
you can. All the pictures of Lincoln as a 
young man show him with his trousers 
too short. He was a fast grower like you 
I'll bet his friends used to call him ‘high- 
pockets.’ You'll be our Lincoln.” 

Cal’s face was red as he returned to 
his desk. But from happiness. And all 
the happiness wasn’t derived from the 
fact that he was going to play Lincoln. 
Part of it was because he had gone to the 
jar in the cupboard, taken out five silver 
dollars—and put them back again, so his 
mother could have a new dress for her 
birthday. Lincoln, he felt, would have 
done the same. If he tried, maybe he 
could be like Lincoln—in more ways than 
one, 
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The True Secret of Health, 


Courage, Success and Happiness 
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WHY THE 


“umily Heading Club 


OFFERS YOU A FREE COPY OF 


‘Faith To Live By’ 


by Alson J. Smith 


ERE, in one superb masterwork, is an absorbing 
revelation of just what faith is and how you 
can use it to triumph over the frustrations and con- 
flicts of everyday life. ‘‘Faith,” says Dr. Smith, “is 
the philosopher's stone which marvelously trans- 
forms desperation into hope, liability into asset, 
sickness into health, and death into life. How do I 
know? Because I have seen it do all of these things.” 
Yes, faith can solve family problems, help master 
worry, change fear into action. Faith can move 
mountains and heal—and this wonderful book 
proves it. The publisher's edition is priced at $2.50, 
but we want to send you your copy ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to demonstrate the kind of important reading 
you will receive if you decide to join the Family 
Reading Club. But whether you join the Club or 
not, your copy of “Faith To Live By” is yours— 
free. Read the details of this unusual offer below; 
read how the Family Reading Club brings its mem- 
bers the finest books each month—at prices much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions. Then mail 
the coupon—today! 








A HINT OF THE CONTENTS 
OF THIS GREAT BOOK 


In ‘Faith To Live By,’” Alson 
J. Smith demonstrates that 
every problem, every crisis, 
every situation can be met 
successfully with faith. Fol- 
lowing is a listing of chapters: * 


THE MEANING OF FAITH 

FAITH AND PURPOSE 

HOW FAITH HEALS 

A FAITH FOR AN ATOMIC AGE 

A FAITH TO FACE THE DAILY 
GRIND 


A FAITH TO OVERCOME PES- 
SIMISM 


A FAITH TO OVERCOME 
HANDICAPS 


A FAITH TO OVERCOME SIN 


A FAITH TO OVERCOME 
OBSESSION 


AFAITH TO OVERCOME FEAR 


A FAITH TO OVERCOME 
MARITAL DISCORD 


A FAITH TO STRENGTHEN 
THE HOME 


A FAITH TO MEET LONELI- 
NESS 


A FAITH TO FACE DEATH 
FAITH IS POWER 
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Mail This Coupon 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


“Faith To Live By”’ 


Family Reading Club, 
Dept. 2PL, Mineola, New York 


Please send me at once a copy of ‘Faith To Live By” abso- 
lutely free and reserve a membership in the Family Reading 
Club in my name. If I do not wish to join the Club I will 
cancel this reservation within 10 days after receipt of my free 
book. Otherwise enroll me as a member and send me each 
month a review of the Club's forthcoming selection, which | 
may accept or reject as | choose. There are no membership 
dues or fees, only the requirement—if I join—to accept a 
minimum of four Club selections during the coming twelve 
months at only $1.89 each, plus postage and handling. As a 
member | will be entitled to a free Bonus Book with each four 
Club selections I accept. The copy of ‘Faith To Live By” is 
mine to keep—free—whether or not I join. 
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(Please Print) 


Address 
State. . 
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Occupation Age if under 21.. 


Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
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The Family Reading Club was founded to find 
books for the whole family—books which are 
worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without 
being sensational. Each month our Board of 
Editors selects one book from among the many 
submitted by publishers—the one book it can 
recommend most enthusiastically to members. 
These are always books that can be read with 
pleasure by every member of the family-—books 
that can be discussed by all, that will become 
prized library volumes 


How Club Members Save 50% 


If you decide to join the Family Reading Club, 
you will receive the Club's review of the forth- 
It is not necessary 
only 


coming selection each month. 
for a member to accept a book each month 
four during an entire year to retain membership 
And, instead of paying $2.75 to $3.50 for each 
book purchased, members pay only $1.89 each— 
plus a few cents for postage and handling. In 
addition to this great saving, members receive a 
free Bonus Book of the same high quality with 


each four Club selections they buy. Including 
these Bonus Books, members thus save as much 
as 50% on the books they receive from the Clubl 


Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 


Send no money—just mail the coupon. We will 
send you your copy of ‘Faith To Live By” at once, 
and at the same time we will reserve a membete 
ship in your name. After you have read the story 
of the Family Reading Club, if you wish to cancel 
your reservation, merely tell us so. There is 0 
obligation on your part to accept membership= 
and whether or not you join, your copy of ““Faitlt 
To Live By” is FREI 


If you believe in a book club which appeals t@ 
the finest instincts of every member of the fam-7 
ily, let us introduce you to the Family Reading 
Club by sending you “Faith To Live By,” t@*} 
gether with the complete story of the Club. 
Mail the coupon now, as the number of free 
copies of this great work to be distributed in this 
way its limited. 


FAMILY READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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